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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


‘How the. President Made the New Forest Reserves—Prosecution of 
*Trusts—The Panama Canal—The War in Central America—Coming 
Elections ia Cuba—The New Duma—Woman Suffrage in the House of 
Commons— Paris in Darkness —-The Hague Court. 
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The Village Against The Czar WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
Old Age: The Epic of a New Year... . 5. BP. POWELL 
Solving The Railroad Question . . . SENATOR NEWLANDS 
The Coming of a Fateful Session . . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Man, Carducci . . . . . . + SALVATORE CORTES! 
Fulfilment (Poem). . GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT ., 
Baltimore’s Anti-Corporation Mayoralty Candidate D. A, WILLEY 
The Approaching Peace Congress . . . HAMILTON HOLT 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 


Novel Vacations Jack London's “ Before Adam” 
Mollycoddles The American Ten Years’ War 
‘Péace and Wat - The Rending of Virginta 

The Third Eltjah Mosby’s Men 

Berea College From Bull Run to Chaacellors- 
Suburban Cottages vs. Flats ville 
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Without Alcohol 
A Strong Tonic - - - Without Alcohol | 


A Body Builder - - - Without Alcohol 
A Blood Purifier - - - Without Alcohol 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


A Great Alterative - - - Without Alcohol 


A Doctor’s ‘Medicine - - Without Alcohol 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla - - - Without Alcohol 


The new kind contains no alcohol 


We have no secrets to hide! We pub- 
lish the formulas of all our medicines. 


J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 




















ASK YOUR DEALER ror | 
AND INSIST ON Established 1860 
HAVING THE 150 Varieties 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 





. HOSE 
- SUPPORTER | 
J EVERY PAIR WARRANTED /// 
OVER TWO 4 if @ 
WORN ALL IVER THE WORLD Ulam Sold Everywhere 
2 LOOK font RAME AND a 4. a The Best Pens Made 


. MOULDE( RUBBER B 
Georce Frost Co., maxens, Boston, MaSS., U.BA. ~ 
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"NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY’S 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES 
And Other Talks on Kindred Themes 


Illuminating and inspiring talks to young men in college 
; and out. $1.00 net; post 8 cents. 


ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
Dean of the Graduate School, PrincetonJUniversity 


SHORT PAPERS ON 
AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Able discussions of the most important problems in our 
Universities today, such as the Tutorial System in College, 

_ The Present Peril to Liberal Education. The Length of the 
College Course, etc. 75 cents net; post 6 cents. 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
STUDIES IN PICTURES 


An introduction to the famous galleries. An invaluable 
‘book to all lovers of paintings and travelers, telling of 
pictures ruined, restored, copies, forgeries, false attribu- 
tions, with essays on the various kinds of painting. 
With 42 illustrations. $1.25 net; post 10 cents. 


RIDGELY TORRENCE 


ABELARD AND HELOISE 


A brilliant and inoving poetic drama founded on one of 
the great stories of history. The best work of one of the 
most promising and gifted of the younger poets. The lit- 
erary value and poetic quality of the play make it appeal 
profoundly to all lovers of poetry. 

$1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF PSALMS Vol. Il 


The first volume of this great work,. published last spring, 
contained the introduction to the whole work and the com- 
mentary on fifty Psalms. The second volume contains the 
commentary on the remaining hundred Psalms. The 
Outlook said of the first volume: “Christian scholarship 
seems here to have reached the highest level yet attained 
in study of the book which- stands next in importance to 
the Gospels.” And the Congregationalist said: “In matters 
of textual criticism and historical interpretation this work 
has no superior.” 

$3.00 net; postage 24 cents. 





FICTION 


Edith Wharton’s 


MADAME 
DE 
TREYMES 


In this brilliant story Mrs. 
Wharton gives a new and pro- 
foundly illuminating point of view 
of international marriage and a 
striking picture of the French 
aristocracy of today. A telling, 
subtle and powerful tale. 


Illustrated in color. $1.00. 


Quiller Couch’s 


POISON 
ISLAND 


A ‘thrilling tale of treasure 
hunting by an_ extraordinary 
band. The clues, the island, the 
original and unusual characters, 
the treasure and the outcome 
make a most original story. — 

$1.50. 


Clara E. Laughlin’s 
FELICITY 


The Making (of a Comedienne 

A great novel. Felicity is a 
new character in fiction.” Her 
work, her struggles, her love story 
and the people around her, pic- 
turesque with the picturesqueness 
of behind the scenes, make a fas- 
cinating story. 


Illustrated in color. $1.50. 





~ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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What Paul Really Said 
Ist Cor. XV:32 

That dear old text, as it stood in the 
King James translation, has been a 
mother’s proverb; but the Great Apostle 
was talking of something deeper than 
manners, and something more vital than 
communications. The 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 








shows every careful 
mother that Saint Paul 
had words of diviner 
helpfulness, in that text, 
for the training of chil- 
dren. She, and the chil- 
dren, too, will read this 
perfect translation with new under- 
standing and joy. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“How We Got Our American Standard Bible” 


THOMAS MELSON & SONS 
37U East {8th St. St., } New York 


Bible publishers for 50 years 














CARNEGIE HALL 


ORATORIO SOCIETY **", 02 


FRANK DAMROSCH, - Conductor 


Waren 1 | THE APOSTLES 


March 1 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


at 8.15 
THE KINGDOM 


Tues. Ev’ oP 
' March 
at 815 SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 
With the assistance of Mrs. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Mrs. 
von Niessen-Stone, Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. George 
Hamlin, Mr. Claude Cunningham, Mr. Edwin Evans, Mr. 
Frank Croxton. 
Both concerts will be conducted by the composer. 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
Honor. Assoc. Conductor. 
Tickets, so cents to $2.00; BN as br3-g0- 
office of Musical Art Society, 1 
Office, Carnegie Hall. 


NEW 


On sale at 
, and at Box 





Press Cutting 


Romeike’s "5" 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about yeu, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “‘up-to-date.”” Every newspaper and periodical of 
impertance in the United States and Burope is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 90th St, ¥. ¥. 


NS EYE WATER 





SAACT HOMP. 








SCHOOLS 
Home Study 22= 


in Normal, 
7, 
been affiliated with Northwestern University since 1902 ; 1002 eradunte ban 7 
advanced courses may receive Lae wa entrance credits without examin- 
ation ; instruction also in lower jesof work. We offer four Speed $100 
scholarships in the University for best work done in our correspondence 
courses. Instructors are co! graduates with l teaching 
experience. Inquiries invited. 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
366-370 WABASH A 


, CHICAGO. 
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The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich, 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for al! colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrica! 
eulture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M.,, 
Principal. Freehold, N. J. 


For 30 Boys J H. PILtspury, Pria 

Waban School 1100s" “sor 17 Wate Man 

Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Idesl. SUMMER CAMP. 


a" EUROPEAN TOURS 


A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. 


A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 
for a tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulan 
write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Obio. 


THREE MONTHS IN EUROPE 


We are organizi ng a select Aig 4 of ten ladies for a 
European trip, sailing early in June. There are a few 
vacancies. ne conductor for five tou Through cor- 
Fogo ae and without cost, we take each member of 

Piinera who registers now over the prospective trip. 
For | inerary and full postionlere as to cost of FS ad- 
. Laise-Phillips. Leise-Phillips School 
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SERIES OF 
Strictly First-Class. 
Limited Membership. 
Booklets Free by Mail. 
INDIVIDUAL PASSAGE TICKETS BY ALL LINES 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
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130 FULTON STREET, wWEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magentne. Entered at the New York Post Office 

s Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Ly ay oi anes 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 

Single Copies over six months old seth a ioe cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before cha is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address Id be given. 
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IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN 


Self Acting Spring Rollers 


Each improved HARTS- 
HORN SHADE ROLLER— 
no tacks required—is perfect 
when it leaves the factory 
and does act right. That’s 
the way it is made. 


Wood Rollers—tTin Rollers 


Sold everywhere in good 
stores. Be sure to look on 
the label for the script signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn, 
never omitted, and thus avoid 
trouble and expense. 




















YOU CAN ORDER FROM 


OUR CATALOGUE 


with great sorteg of time, because it is Arranged 
In der, as heretofo'e, and each 
article is numbered. In ordering, therefore, num- 
bers only need be given. It contains 


142 LARGE SIZE PAGES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
And is.sent PREE on receipt of postal. 
Grass seed mixtures for .Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts, Polo Grounds, Lawns, etc., one of our 
cialties. We import every year large quan- 


tities of all the natural grasses of the highest 
possible grade. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


33 BARCLAY ST. through to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade. 








THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH 


LONGFELLOW 1807-1907 


A finely appreciative poem 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


THE CENTENARY 
OF LONGFELLOW 
By Bliss Perry 


A searching and sympathetic study of Long- 
fellow’s genius and of his place in American 
letters. 


Other important contributions are 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF CAVOUR. I. 
Andrew D. White. 


THE MELODRAMA. Harry James Smith. 


EFFICIENCY IN MAKING BEQUESTS. 
William H. Allen. 


THE STUDY OF NATIONAL CULTURE, 
Kuno Francke. 


The two serial features, Miss Sinclair’s novel, 
“The Helpmate,” and General Schaff’s “ The 
Spirit of Old West Point,” are continued with 
increasing interest. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To all persons sending us $4.00 on or before 
April ist, 1907, we will mail without charge the 
january, February, and March issues, containing 
the opening chapters of these serials, and begin a 


‘| year’s subscription with April, 1907. A special 


trial subscription for three months will be sent to 
new subscribers upon receipt of 50 cents. 35 cents 
a copy, $4.00'a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
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How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 


Union Pacitic— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 


BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 





‘HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 


New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 3 
"eee =. | GALEN HALL. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 


Fee SANITARIUM | (727 <2@ott Alvays open, always ready, always boat 
as ye class of nervous and mental 








~y~ received. 
ars’ experience; late first Assis Physician in 


idletown. Y., State H etal visit Catone de- 


SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton Pa. | Bia Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYF WATER 
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Book List No. 5 
Carducci 


[Those who have wished to know something more about 
Carducci since learning that he received in Desduber the 
Nobel Prize of $40,000 for the most important work in 
idealistic literature, and that when he died last month 
he was given a public funeral as the greatest poet of 
modern Italy, have found it difficult to get information 
about him. The following list of books and magazine 
articles prepared by George F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, will be of 
some assistance to them.] 

Carducci, Giosue. By the Grave of Shelley. 
INDEPENDENT, December 13, 1906, p. 1375-76. 
Carducci, Giosue. Delle Odi Barbare. Ordi- 
nati e Corretti. 1900. 
4 Carducci, Giosue. Extracts from the 
Poesie,” ete., with biographical and critical 
essay by Frank Sewall. (In Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature.) 

Carducci, Giosue. Poems; translated b 
Frank Sewall, 1892. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Carducci, Giosue. Poems of Italy; Selec- 
tions From Odes. Translated, with an intro- 
yy by M. W, Arms. 1906. Grafton Press. 
1.00. 

Garnett, Richard. | Critical Estimate of Car- 
ducci. (In his Italian Literature, p. 396-418.) 
Carducci and His Poems. Nation, May 15, 
1902. 

Career of Giosue Carducci. 
1901. 

Character Sketch. Westminster Review, July, 
1905. ° 

Character Sketch. R. Garnett. 
tional Quarterly. March, 1902. 

Italy’s Tribute to Giosue Carducci. 
February 2, 1905. 

Poetry of Giosue Carducci. Living Age, No- 
vember 15, 1902. 

Recollections of Giosue Carducci. 
vanti. Fortnightly Review, October, 1906. 
Sketch of Giosue Carducci. S. de Fornaro. 
Critic, August, 1902. 

Sketch of _Giosue. Carducci. William R. 
Thayer. Nation, February 21, 1907. 
Tuscan Horace. W. B. Wallace. 
minster, April, 1903. 

Carducci, the Man. Salvatore Cortesi. 
INDEPENDENT, March 14, 1907. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 


Your new library lists are just what has long 
been wanted—or rather needed—by thousands 
of readers, and I hope you will so advertise 
this new feature that patrons of libraries 
tverywhere will learn to turn to THe INDE- 
"ENDENT when they are seeking information on 
such subjects as you propose to index. As an 
old reader of THe INDEPENDENT, I shall be glad 
ieee all I can to call attention to these useful 


Lovisvitig, Ky. 


Nation, May 16, 


Interna- 


Nation, 


A Vi- 


West- 


THE 





James C. Morrett. 





Fifty Years Ago 


From Gbhe Independent, Thursday, March 12, 1857. 


Slavery Nationalized—The Case of Dred Scott. 

At length it has been judicially determined that 
ours is a slaveholding nation. The full extent to 
which the recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the case of Dred Scott, has gone, and 
the consequences which are to flow from it, will 
not be likely to be fully comprehended at its first 
announcement. The people of the free States 
will be slow to believe that the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land has deliberately decided that 
the sovereignty of the States themselves is not 
equal to the maintenance of liberty within their 
own borders. Yet such is this decision. When 
Massachusetts men and New Yorkers, the people 
of Connecticut and Ohio, when the Green Moun- 
tain boys and the men of the young West, come 
fully to realize that their cherished pride in the 
freedom and sovereignty of their own States is 
but an illusion, and that their own soil is to be 
blackened by the tread of the slaveholder without 
power of resistance, then—if there be not aroused 
among them a spirit of resistance and indignation 
which shall wipe out this decision and alf its re- 
sults, as the lightning wipes out the object it falls 
upon—then, indeed, are the days of our Republic 
numbered, and the patriot shall see light only be- 
yond the storms of revolution and blood. 


Still more notoriously false is the statement 
that “with the civilized and enlightened portion 
of the world, at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made, black: men had for more 
than a century been regarded as beings of an 
inferior order, and unfit associates for the white 
race, either socially or politically, and had no rights 
which white men were bound to respect; and the 
black man might be reduced to slavery, bought 
and sold, and treated as an ordinary article of 
merchandise.” 


We say, therefore, that, in this decision, as we 
find it in the newspapers, Mr. Chief Justice Taney 
alleges for historic fact that which he knows to 
be not fact. The Judge who will thus deliberately 
falsify history—wili he not as deliberately, for po- 
litical purposes, pronounce for law that which 
he knows to be not law? Has he not done it? 


This decision, it will be found, has dispelled 
from the minds of the American people their 
long-cherished and long-lingering reverence for 
the Supreme Court at Washington. The Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural, fondly intimated that this 
decision was to be the end of agitation about 
slavery! Poor, fond old man! 


But the time is not yet come for revolutionary 
action. This ruthless violation of the Constitution 
by its chosen guardians—this new victory of the 
imperial power over the rights of the States, of 
the people, and of humanity, will be like a blow 
upon the hearts of thousands of patriotic citizens. 
Perhaps the reaction of public conscience and 
public indignation against so great a_ political 
crimé will be the beginning of our deliverance 
from the ruin that has been so long preparing to 
come upon us. 
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> Colored 


Wash (Goods 


At “The Linen Store.” 


Printed Irish Dimities, 28 in., 25c. per yard. 

Printed Irish Linen Lawns, 24 in., 40c. per 
yard. 

Fancy Check and Stripe Cotton Voile, 47 in., 
75c. to $2.00 per yard. 

Fancy Colored Embroidered French Batiste, 
45 in., 95c. to $2.25 per yard. 

French Taffeta Batiste, Plain, Colored, 27 in., 
75c. per yard. 





Fancy Silk and Cotton Muslins, 27 in., 50c. 
to 55c. per yard. 

Imported Ginghams (D. & J. Anderson), 32 
in., 40c., 45c. per yard. - 

Printed English and French Percales, 32 in., 
25c. to 28c. per yard. 

Printed French Linens, 
yard. 

Imported Galateas, 27 in., 45c. per yard. 


81 in., 65c. per 


In the White Goods we display Striped and Checked Dimities, Embroidered French Piques, 
Imported Madras, Dotted and Fancy Figured, Embroidered Swisses, Embroidered French 
Batiste, Embroidered Linen, Sheer and Medium Weight. 


’ We are pleased to send out of town patrons samples of any e the 
lines so that they may order by mail. 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d Street, N.Y. 














103 ACRES 


YORKTOWN 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Is the Location 


Historic Yorktown, on the Putnam Division of 
the New York Central, 37 miles from New York 
City; is fast gaining favor with New Yorkers 
seeking considerable acreage, yet desirably located 
as to neighbors and convenience to city. 


103 ACRES 


This farm we advertise borders State Road 
rising gradually to such a height that one can see 
20 miles to the North, South and East. We held 


our breath in amazement at the view. Farm 


buildings of the kind where 
“Rafters Weigh a Ton.” 


Owner moved to Portland, Oregon, hence 
quick sale price, $ 19,000. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 














The difference between the ‘average inter- 
est on a savings bank deposit at three and 
half per cent. per year and an equally so: 
investment of your savings with the Indus 
trial Savings and Loan Company is in the 
ratio of 35 to 50—a difference Worth adding 
to your savings from year to year. 


We Pay 5% a Year 


on every dollar for évery day, with you 
privilege of withdrawing your money i 
needed for other purposes. 

Start an account at any time, earning) 
begin at once. 

Our patrons all over the country are prt 
dent and thoughtful investors—not speculi 
tors—and have not failed to receive the 
five per cent. earnings in a single instan 
for the past fourteen years. 

We welcome your inquiries. 

New York Banking 
partment supervision 
Assets $1,750,000 
rN INDUSTRIAL SA 
AND LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bido. 
Broadway and 42d St., New ! 
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Survey of the World 


By issuing proclama- 
tions prepared and 
signed before the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill became a law, 
President Roosevelt has added about 
17,000,000 acres to the area of the forest 
reserves. After that bill became a law 
he could not have done this. During the 
recent session of Congress, attempts were 
made by cértain Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the Far West to reduce 
the appropriations for the administration 
of the Forest Service and to prevent any 
enlargement of the forest reserve area. 
Prominent in this movement were Sen- 
ators Fulton, Heyburn and Carter. What 
was known as the Fulton amendment was 
attached to the appropriation bill and 
finally accepted by both houses. It for- 
bids the creation or the enlargement here- 
after, except by act of Congress, of for- 
est reserves in Oregon, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho and Colorado. 
Under the direction of the President, 
preparation had been made for creating 
several reserves and adding to the area 
of certain reserves now existing, and for 
this purpose 17,000,000 acres had for 
some time been withdrawn from entry. 
Mr. Roosevelt knew, of course, that after 
the appropriation bill became a law he 
could not make a reserve or enlarge one 
in any of the six States. He decided to 
act before attaching his signature to the 
bill. His proclamations, signed and dated 
on the 2d, were made public on the 4th, 
the day when Congress adjourned at 
noon, and when he signed the appropri- 
ation bill. His action was resented by 
the Senators who had sought to prevent 


National Forest 
Reserves 


7 


it. Some persons interested in the lum- 
ber trade are said to have been sorely 
disappointed. With his proclamations 
the President made public the following 
statement: 


“These forest reserves were determined 
upon and the preparation of the mecessary 
papers ordered some months ago—in two- 
thirds of the cases some years ago—in the 
exercise of the duty imposed upon me by act 
of Congress of March 3, 1891. The utmost 
care and deliberation have been exercised in 
deciding upon the boundaries of the proposed 
reserves; in all but a very few cases long 
continued and detailed field examinations have 
been made, and in the remainder examina- 
tions amply sufficient to justify the proposed 
action. 

“The necessary proclamations under exist- 
ing law now come before me, and the ques- 
tion is presented whether I should refrain 
from acting under the existing law because 
there is now under consideration by Congress 
a proposal to change the law so as to require 
Congressional action upon the establishment 
of such forest reserves. If I did not act, 
réserves which I consider very important for 
the interests of the United States would be 
wholly or in part dissipated before Congress 
has an opportunity again to consider the 
matter; while under the action which I pro- 
pose to take they will be preserved; and if 
Congress differs from me in this opinion it 
will have full opportunity in the future to 
take such position as it may desire as to the 
discontinuance of the reserves, by affirmative 
action, taken with the fullest opportunity for 
considering the subject by itself and on its 
own merits. If by any chance land more 
valuable for other purposes than for forest 
reserves is shown to have been included in 
these reserves, I shall forthwith restore it to 
entry. , 

“Failure on my part to sign these proclama- 
tions would mean that immense tracts of 
valuable timber would fall into the hands of 
the lumber syndicates before Congress has an 
opportunity to act, whereas the creation of the 
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reserves means that this timber will be kept 
in the interest of the home maker; for our 
entire purpose in this forest reserve policy is 
to keep the land for the benefit of the actual 
settler and home maker, to further his in- 
terests in every way, and while using the 
natural resources of the country for the ben- 
efit.of the present generation, also to use them 
in such manner as to keep them unimpaired 
for the benefit of the children now growing 
up to inherit the land. This is the final and 
exclusive object, not merely of our forest 
policy, but of our whole public land policy. 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

Thirty-two reservations are created or 
enlarged by the proclamations. All but 
two of them are in the area covered by 
the six States named in the Fulton 
amendment. In another statement, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Chief Forester, explains 
the purpose and the practice of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to the reserves. 
The national forests are reserved, he 
says, with the main object of using all 
their resources in the wisest way. The 
timber, the range, the water and the land 
are for use. Included tracts of agricul- 
tural land are passing to private owner- 
ship under the act of June 11th, 1906: 

“The miner is better off in a national forest 
than on the unreserved public domain. The 
minerals laws apply in precisely the same 
way. The prospector can explore and locate 
his claims without the slightest restriction. 
All timber and wood in the national forests 
is for use, and for prompt use. It is sold to 
the small man and to the big man. Every- 
body who needs timber to establish his home 
gets it free of charge when he asks for it. 
In the sale of timber there is no chance for 
monopoly, for the Secretary of Agriculture 
can sell as much or as little as he pleases, 
to whomever he pleases and for whatever 
price he deems fair for the best interests of 
all the people. The Government gets a fair 
return for its timber, whereas before, under 
the timber and stone law, it practically gave 
it away, and in such a manner that it was 
monopolized in vast tracts by corporate in- 
terests. And after it was cut off the land 
was burned over and became a nonproductive 
waste. The land is used for the grazing of 
live stock.” 


On the new reserves, he adds, there will 
be no interference with the grazing in- 
dustry, nor will any grazing fee be 
charged during the present season. The 
land in all the reserves is freely open for 
use as sites for hotels, stores, mills, resi- 
dences and all legitimate purposes.. The 
greatest possible proper use of the land 
is desired, and all improvements are wel- 
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comed. This statement is an answer to 
points of criticism made during recent 
debates in Congress. 

ed 


The. prosecution of thie 
Standard Oil Company 
upon indictments found 
in August last and involving 1,903 
counts was begun at St. Louis on the 
4th, the charge being that the company 
unlawfully accepted special low freight 
rates from several railroad companies. 
The proceedings are in the United States 
Circuit Court, before Judge K. M. Lan- 
dis. It has been decided that non-resi- 
dent witnesses (one of whom is John D. 
Rockefeller) must come to St. Louis 
and testify. Unsuccessful attacks upon 
the indictments were made by the de- 
fendants’ counsel, who sought to take 
advantage of all technical points. Their 
claim that the rates were not in viola- 
tion of the Federal law was based upon 
an assertion that the service was wholly 
in one State. It was not sustained. 


Prosecution 
of Trusts 


Two or three weeks may be consumed in 
presenting the documentary evidence. 


One member of the jury very closely re- 
sembles Mr. Rockefeller. In New 
York, the American Sugar Refining 
Company, commonly known as_ the 
Sugar Trust, has been sued by the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Refining Company, of 
Philadelphia, under the Sherman act, 
for ‘$10,000,000 damages, which may un- 
der the law be increased to $30,000,000 
if the plaintiff is successful.: This suit 
grows out of the failure of the Real 
Estate Trust Company, which was fol- 
lowed by the suicide of its president, 
Frank K. Hipple, and it is really brought 
by George H. Earle, Jr., who was the 
receiver of the Trust Company and is 
now president of it. Hipple was asso- 
ciated with Adolph Segal, a promoter 
and speculator, who had built the sugar 
refinery of the Pennsylvania company, 
and was engaged in erecting a hotel. 
For this latter project he obtained a loan 
of $1,250,000 in New York from Gustav 
E. Kissel, a banker or broker. A part 
of the security was a majority of the 
stock of the sugar company, accom- 
panied by an agreement permitting the 
lender to use this majority in controlling 
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the property. This was in December, 
1903. Altho the refinery was ready for 
use, the lender, or lenders, closed it and 
have kept it closed ever since. It is 
alleged by the plaintiff that Kissel rep- 
resented the Sugar Trust, altho he had 
assured Segal that he was in no way the 
Trust’s agent; that the agreement had 
been in fact prepared by John E. Par- 
sons, vice-president of the Trust, and ap- 
proved by President Havemeyer; and 
that the defendants (the Trust, Presi- 
dent Havermeyer, Vice-president Par- 
sons and others) conspired .to keep the 
new refinery closed and are guilty of un- 
lawful restraint of trade. It is reported 
that the Government will bring suit for 
a dissolution of the Sugar Trust, rely- 
ing upon the evidence in this case and 
in the rebate cases recently tried. 


as 


Increases of freight rates 
The Railways are reported from many 

points. The rate for 
bituminous coal in the East has been 
made higher by 5 cents a ton, or about 
$2 per car. Grain rates from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Atlantic seaboard 
will be increased on April Ist. Notice 
is given of an increase of 10 per cent. 
on grain from the lakes to the seaboard 
on April 15th. Increases on iron prod- 
ucts and some other heavy commodities 
are announced. They range from 5 to 
30 cents per ton. A two-cent passen- 
ger fare bill has been passed by unani- 
mous vote in the Illinois House. The 
new two-cent law of Nebraska became 
effective on the oth. Several passenger 
trains were discontinued, one of them 
being the Los Angeles Limited, hereto- 
fore running between Chicago and Los 
Angeles over the Northwestern, Union 
Pacific and San Pedro roads. Passen- 
gers coming to Nebraska are required to 
buy tickets at the State line and to have 
their baggage rechecked there. All ex- 
cursion or commutation rates and other 
reductions of fare in Nebraska have 
been cancelled-——The Sunset Limited 
train on the Southern Pacific road was 
“annulled,” or prevented from contin- 
uing its journey Westward, on the 8th, 
at Houston, by the Texas authorities, 
because it was 50 minutes late at that 
point. This action was taken under a 
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new law of the State, and in obedience to 
a recent order of the Texas Railroad 
Commission requiring trains to run 
within thirty minutes of their schedules. 
The train was carrying about 200 pas- 
sengers, who were traveling from the 
‘East to the Pacific Coast. Thev were 
delayed at Houston for twelve hours. 


as 


The visit of Mr. Har- 
riman to Washington 
and his conversations 
there with representatives of the press 
have excited interest thruout the coun- 
try. It is expected in Washington that 
the Government will demand that the 
Union Pacific dispose of its holdings of 
Southern Pacific stock. Since the re- 
cent hearing in New York, attention has 
been directed to the fact that Mr. Harri- 
man while testifying was not questioned 
concerning the ninety-nine years’ con- 
tract with Senator Clark’s road. With 
respect to that contract, therefore, he 
did not acquire immunity. The trans- 
action is regarded by the Commission as 
one that was clearly in violation of law. 
Some newspaper correspondents in 
Washington say that Mr. Harriman 
may be prosecuted under the criminal 
provisions of the law for his connection 
with it. Altho Mr. Harriman has been 
known as a reticent man and one whom 
reporters could not reach, he talked very 
freely in Washington for publication, 
and long interviews with him have been 
published since his return to New York. 
He now seeks publicity and admits a 
change in his attitude toward the public. 
The railroads, on the one hand, he says, 
should co-operate with the people and 
the Government, on the other. There is 
need of a better understanding between 
the roads and the public. Mistakes have 
been made on the side of the roads, he 
says, and some of the railway managers 
have neglected to seek the good will of 
the people. The new Rate law, in his 
opinion, will do no harm if it be prop- 
erly administered. There is need, how- 
ever, he asserts, of a law permitting the 
making of combination agreements. 
With such a law, he says, railroad com- 
panies would not find it necessary to 
make large purchases of the shares of 
other lines. The railroads of the United 
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States must be rebuilt, he says, with 
tracks having a gauge of 6 feet in place 
of the present standard gauge of 4 feet 
and 84 inches. This will permit the use 
of much larger cars and more powerful 
locomotives. The cars must be of steel. 
To support the heavier rolling stock, the 
bridges nwist be rebuilt. All this “will 
cost billions,” but he says it will certain- 
ly be done within ten years. Other 
prominent railway men admit that a 
broader gauge is to be desired, but point 
to the difficulties attending a change, un- 
less it could be made for all the roads at 
the same time. President Winchell, of 
the Rock Island, remarks that there 
would not be money enough in the coun- 
try to pay for such a change. It would 
be necessary to rebuild all bridges, and 
all the cars now in use would become 
useless. It is said that the Attorney- 
General of Illinois will attack the valid- 
ity of the $32,000,000 Chicago & Alton 
mortgage issued by the Harriman syn- 
dicate. This was one of the financial 
transactions as to which Mr. Harriman 
was questioned by the Commission. 


Js 


Lieutenant-Colonel Goet- 

hals and Major Gaillard 

have sailed for the Isthmus 
on a steamship carrying nearly fifty 
members of Congress. They were pre- 
ceded by Speaker Cannon and several 
other members on another ship. Chief 
Engineer Stevens is now Chairman of 
the Commission, and he will hold the 
office until Lieutenant-Colonel Goethals 
takes charge of the work. The latter’s 
salary will be $15,000; Mr. Stevens’s has 
been $30,000. It is expected that Rear- 
Admiral H. H. Rousseau, a civil engineer 
of the navy and now Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, will take Rear-Ad- 
miral Endicott’s place in the Commission. 
The other members will be the three 
army engineers (Goethals, Gaillard and 
Sibert), Colonel Gorgas, Jackson Smith 
and ex-Senator Blackburn. Secretary 
Joseph B. Bishop has charge of the 
Washington office. Those who sub- 
mitted the pending propositions for sup- 


plying Chinese labor have been informed ° 


by the War Department that no action 
upon them will be taken. If occasion 
arises for a renewal of the propositions, 
these bidders will be notified. 
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A report is soon to be made 
by the Commission that has 
been devising a new system 
of election laws and regulations, and it 
is expected that the new rules will be « 
defense against fraud in registration 01 
at the ballot box. The temper of the 
people and the quality of the new laws 
will first be tested at municipal and pro- 
vincial elections, probably in June next. 
By filling the local offices at an honest 
election the cause of much political fric 
tion and intrigue will be removed. By 
the character and results of these local 
contests our Government will be guided 
in preparing for a national election, 
which will probably be held about six 
months later. It is expected that the 
program will be made known in Havana 
by Secretary Taft during his approach- 
ing visit to the island. He will start on 
the 24th. It is absolutely certain that 
the people are to have another oppor- 
tunity to set up and maintain a govern- 
ment of their own. Our Government 
will not now listen for a moment to any 
proposition from Cubans or others con- 
cerning a protectorate. But the prevail- 
ing opinion in Washington is that if the 
islanders do not improve this opportunity 
they will not have another. A pro- 
cession of 500 horsemen, attended by 
bands of music and led by General Mon- 
teagudo, recently passed thru the streets 
of Havana and then submitted to Gov- 
ernor Magoon a petition, asking him to 
revoke the order which prohibits cock- 
fighting. A deep interest in this matter 
is shown even by the political leaders. 
It is said that the average Cuban laborer 
was formerly accustomed to work four 
days in a week for the support of him- 
self and his family, one day for invest- 
ments in the lottery, and one for the ex- 
pense of cockfighting; and that now, 
having neither lottery nor cockfighting, 
his week’s work ends with the fourth 
day —Beekman Winthrop, Governor 
of Porto Rico, has been appointed an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, at 
Washington. His successor is Regis 
Henri Post, now Secretary of the Insu- 
lar Government. Mr. Post’s home is at 
Bayport, Long Island (N. Y.); he was 
graduated at Harvard in 1891, has been 
admitted to the bar, was a member of the 
New York Assembly for one term, and 
is a prominent yachtsman. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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The War in Conflicting reports about 
Central America Tcet battles in the war 

between Honduras and 
Nicaragua have been received, each side 
claiming victory. The armies are in 
Honduran territory, but near the bound- 
ary. There were sharp engagements on 
the 6th and 7th, at Namasiquo and in the 
vicinity of that place. It is asserted that 
Nicaragua suffered a serious defeat at 
Tugare on the 8th. One of the Hon- 
duran Generals is Lee Christmas, an 
American from Memphis. President 
Bonilla (of Honduras) is at the front, 
and revolutionists are at work behind 
him. It is reported that they have al- 
ready taken possession of several towns. 
These evolutionists support Sierra, 
whom Bonilla ousted from the presi- 
dency. Sierra himself, with several revo- 
lutionist generals, is with the Nicara- 
guan army of invasion. Late reports say 
‘it is expected that Guatemala, Salvador 
and Costa Rica will decide to assist Hdn- 
duras, believing that President Zelaya 
(of Nicaragua) if successful, would seek 
to make himself master of all the five 


Central American countries. The United 
States will not intervene, but, with Mex- 
ico, will continue to exercise diplomatic 
influence for a restoration of peace. Our 
Minister, William E. Merry, complains 
to the State Department that he was bad- 
ly treated by the Nicaraguan authorities 


recently. It appears that he quarreled 
with Zelaya concerning the settlement of 
a claim. Unauthoritative reports say 
that his baggage was searched. 


Js 


The bill intro- 
duced into the 
House of Com- 
mons by Willoughby Dickinson, provid- 
ing that women should have the franchise 
on the same terms as men, was defeated 
on March &th, by being talked down, 
without coming to the vote. It is 
thought that there was a clear majority 
in favor of women’s rights, and most of 
the Ministry and the leaders of the Op- 
position supported it, but the Govern- 
ment was unwilling to force the bill thru 
the House by declaring the closure, which 
corresponds to our “previous question.” 
The Liberal leaders considered that they 
had enough reform measures on hand to 


Woman Suffrage in 
the House of Commons 
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carry against the opposition of the House 
of Lords without any addition to the 
burdens of the administration. The 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, stated that he was in favor 
of the principle of woman suffrage and 
would vote for the bill as a declaration 
of his opinion that the exclusion of 
women from the franchise was not expe- 
dient, justifiable or politically right. 
Women could not longer be treated as 
*uitlanders.” He confessed that he was 
not enamored with the present bill, be- 
cause it would not enfranchise working 
class women to the same extent as other 
classes. In the discussion that followed 
no attention was paid to party lines. Mr. 
Whitehead, Liberal, moved the rejection 
of the bill, and Mr. Cremer, a working 
class Liberal well known as the organizer 
of the Interparliamentary Union, sup- 
ported his motion. Philip Snowden, 
Socialist, said that the bill would enfran- 
chise a million and a quarter women, 82 
per cent. of whom belong to the working 
class. John Massie, Liberal, was op- 
posed to the enfranchisement of women 
because of their physical inferiority. 
They could not be fought. If complete 
adult franchisement were adopted, the 
government of the country would pass 
into the hands of women, because there 
are 1,000,000 more women than men in 
Great Britain. A petition was brought 
into the House in the form of a great roll 
of paper signed by 21,000 women in op- 
position to the bill. The opponents of 
woman suffrage held the floor until 5 
o'clock, when the session closed auto- 
matically. In the evening an indignation 
meeting was held in Exeter Hall to de- 
nounce the Government and to call upon 
the women of Great Britain to unite 
against it. The Prime Minister was at- 
tacked in the most violent language, 
and it was resolved to start active cam- 
paigns in all districts whose representa- 
tives had opposed the women in Parlia- 
ment. Among the speakers at this meet- 
ing was the Rev. Mr. Aked, who recent- 
ly has been elected pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue. (New York) Baptist Church. 


_He said he had come away from listening 


to the debate in the House with a sense 
of defeat, dismay and disgust, and added 
as his opinion that “nothing since the 
coming of Christ would do more for 
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humanity than the enfranchisement of 
women.” Mr. Snowden said that the 
divine right of kings and aristocrats had 
been broken down, and now they would 
have to break down the belief in the 
divine right of men. Israel Zangwill 
used his powers of satire and wit against 
the anti-suffragists who were traitors to 
their sex. He did not believe that Eve 
was always to remain a rib woman. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, the novelist, has 
written to The Times expressing her be- 
lief in suffrage for women in all local 
elections, but opposing the Parliamentary 
vote because it affects imperial matters 
in which women have no responsibility 
of action. Marie Corelli has issued a 


pamphlet against woman suffrage in 
which she puts the momentous question: 
“Shall we make a holocaust of maidens, 
wives and mothers on the brazen altar 
of party?” 


] 

Paris in A sudden and entirely unex- 
Darkness pected strike of the electri- 

cians of Paris at 5 o'clock 
Friday afternoon kept the public build- 
ings of the city in darkness for two nights 
and interfered with many industries thru 
the shutting off of their power. Most of 
the streets are lighted in part by gas, 
but those supplied by electricity were left 
in complete darkness except for the lan- 
terns which were hung out from the 
houses and the torches. carried by the po- 
lice. In the boulevard cafés and restau- 
rants which did not have individual light- 
ing plants the tables were lighted with old 
lamps and with candles stuck into empty 
bottles. The Post Office sent out to buy 
hundreds of candles and bushels of pota- 
toes to serve as candlesticks. The Pre- 
fecture of Police, the buildings of the 
Ministers, and the Elysée Palace were 
deprived of illumination. The Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies were pro- 
vided with gas. The Grand Opera and 
almost all of the theaters were obliged 
to close and refund their money. But 
in some of the minor theaters and con- 
cert halls acetylene lamps from automo- 
biles and Chinese lanterns were used to 
light the stage. The newspapers were 
the chief sufferers, as most of them de- 
pend upon electrical power for the 
presses. The Petit Parisien prints its 
2,000,000 copies a day by its own plant, 
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and this ahd a few other papers similar], 
equipped loaned the use of their presses 
to other papers after their own editions 
were off. In front of many’ newspaper 
offices during the night and day portabk 
steam engines and automobiles were sta- 
tioned, by which it was endeavored, with- 
out much success, to run the presses. 
The shutting off of the electric light 
from the caissons used in the construc- 
tion of the subway tunnels compelled the 
workmen to leave hastily, and since the 
electrical pumps were also stopped the 
subway filled with water, causing some 
damage to its walls and foundations. 
The Labor Exchange, which was lighted 
by electricity, was closed by order of the 
Prefect of the Seine, so the strikers were 
not able to hold their meetings there as 
planned. The only part of the city which 
did not suffer was that lighted by the 
municipal plants. The object of the 
strike, which was confined to the em- 
ployees of the private companies, was to 
secure the same rights and privileges as 
the municipal employees, especially old 
age pensions and vacations with full pay. 
In the Government electric light service 
each employee has two months’ vacation 
with pay every year, and is allowed an- 
other month with pay in case of sickness. 
Usually the workmen take advantage of 
this to secure three months’ vacation. It 
is calculated that $1,400,000 would be re- 
quired by the private electric. companies 
to supply the pensions demanded by the 
workmen. The strike was closed by a 
combination of promises and threats by 
the Government. M. de Selves, Prefect 
of the Seine, negotiated with the leaders 
of the strike and agreed to see that they 
got the same treatment as the municipal 
employees. The men will have a weekly 
day of rest, pensions and vacations, and 
will be re-employed after their term of 
military service expires. The demand 
for an eight-hour day was postponed for 
further consideration. The men have 
been getting on an average $44 a month 
for ten hours’ daily work. The indoor 
men have had 52 days’ rest annually with 
pay, and the outdoor men twenty-six 
days. The strikers numbered about 1,300 
skilled workmen whom it would be diffi- 
cult to replace. Premier Clemenceau is- 
sued orders that the military engineers 
and electricians should take charge of 
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the electrical light and power plants in 
case the strike was not settled, 


5 


Russia’s second Parliament, 
composed of the Council of 
the Empire as .the upper 
house and the Duma as the representa- 
tive body, opened its session on March 
5th. The Council met in a hall in the 
center of the city and was called to or- 
der by its President, Baron Frisch, after 
the singing of the Te Deum and the na- 
tional anthem. Count Gortchakoff 
presented a _ resolution. of sympathy 
with the widow of General Alexis Igna- 
tieff, a member of the Council, who was 
assassinated by the revolutionists at 
Tver, December 22d, and a memorial 
session was devoted to him. The Lib- 
eral members of the Council did not op- 
pose this action. Greater interest, of 
course, was attracted by the Duma, 
which met as before in the Tauride 
Palace. In the entrance hall the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg, Antonius, 
and the accompanying clergy intoned a 
Te Deum, to which, however, most of 
the members paid. little respect. The 
Metropolitan then addressed the mem- 
bers, urging them to forget their differ- 
ences and work together for their suf- 
fering country. He compared the Duma 
to the disciples whom Christ called to- 
gether and thru whom his will pre- 
vailed, altho one of them was a traitor. 
After singing the national hymn twice 
with cheers, the members filed into the 
hall and took their places. Premier 
Stolypin and all of the ministers except 
those of War and Marine were present. 
Vice-President Golubeff, of the Council 
of the Empire, entered the President’s 
tribune and greeted the Duma in the 
name of the Emperor, and Baron Gyl- 
denbandt, Secretary of State, read the 
imperial ukase convening the Duma and 
defining its duties. At the mention of 
the Emperor’s name, Mr. Krushevan, 
the anti-Semite Deputy from Kishineff, 
arose and called for three cheers for 
his Majesty. Only the Conservative 
members responded; the Center and 
Left remained seated in silence. The 
Social Democrats, who had remained 
outside up to this point, then entered 
and with the other Deputies took the 
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oath of allegiance. The organization of 
the house had been arranged by cau- 
cuses and inter-party conferences, so the 
entire Opposition, numbering 336,-cast 
their votes for Feodor Golovin as Pres- 
ident of the Duma. The candidate of 
the Government parties received only 
102 votes. Mr. Golovin is a member of 
one of the oldest families of Russia and 
is highly respected in court circles, in 
spite of the fact that he has been for 
many years President of the Moscow 
Zemstvo, which has led in the reform 














FEODOR GOLOVIN, 
The New President of the Duma. 


movement. He is younger and more 
forceful in character than President 
Muromtzeff of the last Duma, and pos- 
sesses the confidence of all parties to a 
remarkable degree. In his address on 
assuming the chair he said: 

“The principle of popular representation is 
powerful. Once called to life, it can never 
die. In unity with the will of the monarch 
and the hopes of the country the Duma must 
and will irresistibly advance until its high mis- 
sion is fulfilled.” 

President Golovin was cordially re- 
ceived in audience by the Emperor and 
Empress on the following day. After 
the adjournment of the Duma, the 
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crowd of over 20,000 people who had 
collected before the Tauride Palace 
marched thru the streets of the capital 
singing the “Marseillaise’ and other 
revolutionary songs and waving red 
flags and making demonstrations before 
the house of the Chief of the Secret 
Police and the prison where political 
prisoners were confined. For a time it 
looked as tho the scenes of “Bloody 
Sunday,” -when Father Gapon led a sim- 
ilar procession, were going to be re- 
peated, but the Government had learned 
how to manage mobs better, and instead 
of meeting it with volleys from the sol- 
diers, the gendarmes cleared the streets 
without the use of other weapons than 
whips. In the election of secretaries 
and other subordinate officers of the 
Duma, the Conservative Right was 
ignored entirely. After the organiza- 
tion was completed an adjournment was 
taken until March 12th, in order to give 
an opportunity for the committees on 
credentials to act on the contested seats, 
of which there are a very large number. 
The most serious case is that of Mr. 
Krushevan, who is charged with in- 
eligibility as being a bankrupt and with 
fraudulent practices in the election. He 
threatens if he is unseated to let loose 
the mob against the Jews and renew the 
pogroms of Kishineff and Odessa, The 
Conservatives are supporting him and 
declare that if he is not admitted they 
will resign in a body and petition the 
Emperor to dissolve the Duma. Presi- 
dent Golovin has promised the floor to 


a Social Democratic Deputy, as soon as - 


the Duma is ready for business, in order 
to demand amnesty for political prison- 
ers. It is understood that the entire 
Duma, including the Conservatives, will 
support this demand in so far as it does 
not include prisoners accused or con- 
victed of murder. The first law to be 
brought before the Duma will be one for 
the establishment of the right of habeas 
corpus, and the second for the abolish- 
ing of punishment by the administrative 
order of local authorities. | Premier 
Stolypin is pressing for an early oppor- 
tunity to present the budget and the pro- 
posals of the Government, some of which 
cover the reforms demanded by the 
Duma. 
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Ge ion on German delegation at 
The roe mans he Hague / Conference 

will consist of Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, the German Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and Coun- 
cilor Krieger. Germany is not yet will- 
ing to admit the question of limitation of 
armaments to The Hague Conference, 
and Professor de Martens, the represen- 
tative of Russia, is still negotiating at 
European capitals to check Great Britain 
in the attempt to introduce the subject. 
It is reported that if any disarmament 
proposals are introduced Germany will 
not withdraw, but will insist upon the 
specification of the conditions which 
would regulate the relative war power 
of the different countries. If the extent 
of the armament be made conditional on 
population the navy of Great Britain 
would have to remain stationary or be 
cut down, while the navy of Germany 
would be enlarged. If it is argued that 
the size of the navy should be made pro- 
portionate to the extent of the mercantile 
marine requiring protecting, the United 
States would have to reduce its navy. 
Since it would refuse to do this, Great 
Britain and the United States would be 
brought into opposition. The Govern- 
ment has had its way in regard to the ap- 
propriations for German Southwest Af- 
rica. Colonial Director Dernburg pre- 
sented to the new Reichstag a request 
for a supplementary appropriation of 
$7,300,000 for military expenses in this 
colony, and also for $2,225,000 as the 
first instalment for the construction of 
the railroad from Kubub to Keetman- 
shoop. Herr Dernburg stated that it was 
the Government’s intention to declare 
peace established with the natives March 
31st, to withdraw a considerable number 
of troops before July Ist, and to adopt 
universal conscription in the colony. 
The Clerical Center, Poles and Socialists 
voted against the appropriation as before. 
but the complexion of the Reichstag has 
been changed by the last election, so the 
bill was carried. It is the intention of 
the Colonial Office to develop the re- 
sources of German Southwest Africa so 
as to make it profitable, particularly by 
encouraging cotton culture so as to free 
the German mills from their dependence 
on the United States. 
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THE DOUMA—THE PLAYTHING OF RUSSIA. 
From the Russian Newspaper Gudok. 


The Village Against the Czar 


° BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[This week we conclude Mr. Walling’s article begun in our last issue, and his striking 
series of three articles which have explained the present Russian revolution as has, in our 


opinion, no other writer of the day. 


Now that the second Duma has assembled, these 


articles will be of great assistance to any one wishing to understand the problems that will 
come before it for solution. Mr. Walling is at present in Russia studying the greatest politi- 
cal drama now being enacted in the world. The illustrations used in this article are de- 
rived from the collection of Russian cartoons now on exhibition at Columbia University. 


—EbiTor.] 


HIS class war of pillage and arson 
T and murder has already brought 
about concrete results for the 
peasants. I have spoken of the mod- 
erate measure of reform the Govern- 
ment has. promulgated largely under 
landlord pressure; I have also men- 
tioned the rise in wages and the fall in 
rents. A much more remarkable and 
solid benefit has fallen to the peasants 
as a reward for their successful warfare 
—the landlords are selling their estates. 
In the single year since these present 
agrarian disorders began more than a 
tenth of the estates of all Russia—. ¢., 
more than 2,000,000 acres—have been 
offered for sale. What is still more im- 
portant is that the peasants, expecting 
a far more considerable fall in prices, 
if not a free division of the landlords’ 
property, have refused to buy. 
The peasants are rapidly and with 


comparative ease getting the better of 
the landlords, even to driving them from 
the country-side. The struggle with the 
Government, backed as it is by a con- 


_solidated power of the landlords and 


those allies and relatives of theirs, the 
army officers and the bureaucrats, is a 
far more serious and protracted matter 
—in fact, the very substance of the war 
of the revolution. In this direction the 
peasants have had far less success, and 
up to the present time they have gotten 
decidedly the worst of it. 

But let us not suppose that the Gov- 
ernment is invulnerable. In every vil- 
lage it has given the people hostages in 
the shape of the village policeman and 
the village priest. Both are the subject 
of constant persecution in those sections 
of the country that are most advanced. 
In many cases these local representatives 
of the Czarism are already dominated by 
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village opinion; more particularly, of 
course, the priests. In Kasan the peas- 
ants captured several of these local 
police functionaries and held them until 
the Government liberated an imprisoned 
leader of the revolution. Why may this 
not occur again? Besides these per- 
sonal pledges there is in every village a 
valuable property pledge in the shape of 
the Government saloon from which the 
Czarism receives a third of its annual 


all post offices, railway stations and ey- 
ery visible form of property had to be 
guarded by soldiers or police. Now the 
same becomes true of all of the tens of 
thousands of vodka shops in all Russia 
—a sufficient sign in itself of the revo- 
lution’s success. Thru raising the price 
of vodka to the very limit the traffic 
will bear, the Government has succeeded 
so far in retaining the level of its rev- 
enue, but it is only a question of a short 
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CLEARING A STREET. 
From Iskra, a Russian newspaper. 


income. Every day the official Russian 
telegrams report the robbery or destruc- 
tion of ‘some of these saloons. How 
many are really attacked or destroyed 
cannot be known. Every day new vil- 
lages take up the campaign against this 
Government monopoly. A regular plan 
of attack has been devised. The village 
meeting decides that the peasants shall 
not drink; an agreed schedule of fines 
is arranged for all those who do—one 
rouble for the first drink, three for the 
second, five for the third and expulsion 
for the fourth. 

So successfully have these attacks hit 
at the Government revenue that the 
authorities have been forced to the most 
extreme measures of protection. Already 


time before the state budget must show 
an enormous loss. 

The measures of physical protection 
are the least interesting of the Govern- 
ment’s policies in this matter. In one 
government of the south, the Governor- 
General has issued an order that any 
village which has boycotted the saloon 
must be made to pay in direct taxes the 
same sum which that saloon produced 
for the Government the year before. 
The Government has always encouraged 
the use of the vodka poison. It is now 
compelling it by nagaikas and bayonets. 

The warfare of the village against the 
Government is being worked up into a 
science. The revolutionary bodies are 
directing the work, but the peasants are 
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quick enough to understand. Last year, 
for instance, many of the villages de- 
stroyed the place of alcohol monopoly 
openly. This year they take a vote 
against the saloon, and a secret commit- 
tee, appointed by the central revolution- 
ary authorities of the district, carries the 
plan into effect. I was in a small village 
of Saratoff a few weeks after the Duma 
had closed. A middle-aged, intelligent 
and self-educated villager was explain- 
ing to me the advantages of the new sys- 
tem. He described how the participants 
in the destruction of the saloon the year 
: before were beaten by the Cossacks, and 
he said that the mistake would not be 
repeated this year. He told me that the 
village had decided that the saloon was 
to go, and that the secret committee, 
composed of half a dozen peasants of 
the community, would see that the de- 
sign was carried out. Within a week 
after I had left the village I read in the 
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of implanting the spirit of mutiny among 
the new recruits, of coercing the land- 
lords, is being embodied by the revolu- 
tionists into a regular revolutionary code. 
This is not being done on theoretical 
grounds, but congresses of local and vil- 
lage committees have been held: all over 
Russia to discuss-the best means for car- 
rying out the war. It is generally recog- 
nized that the time for concerted action 
in the country at large has not yet ar- 
rived, and it is evident to the outside ob- 
server that it will not even arrive so soon 
as the revolutionists hope. What is 
sought now is not the common action of 
several villages, but the comparative 
study of the best modes of action for 
each individual community. So well do 
the villages understand that some have 
not only absorbed the new program, but 
have undertaken to spread it far and wide 
among the neighboring communities. I 
visited one village, for instance, where 
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THE ARREST. 
From a Russian illustrated post card. 


papers a telegram stating the destruction 
during the night of that saloon. 

Every possible form of worrying the 
Government, of upsetting the authority 
of the local officials, of cutting off the 
Government’s income from the village, 


practically everybody was active in one 
way or another in this revolutionary 
work, and where the young men seemed 
almost without exception to be members 
of the fighting organizations of the Revo- 
lution. 
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It is especially those villages where the 
‘ peasants have been beaten by the Cos- 
sacks or imprisoned where the feeling 
runs most high and the action takes the 
most aggressive and intelligent form. 
One peasant was enthusiastic over the 
university education he had gotten in the 
prisons. Having been arrested for trea- 
sonous actions, he must already have ap- 
preciated the spirit of the revolution, and 
he seemed to think that his prison ex- 
periences had given him the greatest of 
all possible privileges—a thoro education 
in the causes, the principles and in the 
means of revolution. As some hundreds 
of thousands of peasants have been un- 
der arrest during the past years, it 
may be seen what a tremendous edu- 
cating effect their imprisonment must 
have had. Perhaps a good half of the 
villages of Russia are in this manner put 
in touch with the general revolutionary 
movement. 

This is the situation at the present 
moment. There are also ominous prepa- 
rations for a far more serious and vio- 
lent manner of warfare. In several of 


the leading provinces the villages are 
making every effort to arm and to train 
up a secret village militia for future use. 
In the Government of Saratoff nearly 
every one of the fifteen hundred villages 
has its secret committee, and nearly 
every one of these committees has more. 


or less arnigf 
small, consisting’ of half a dozen mem- 
bers. Others jnelidé a’ hundred or more 


—all the young. men of the village. In® 


some cases thereare-only a few old_ré- 
volvers and ; if others the peasants 
are provided“ with modern rifles. 

These local committees are. all organ- 
ized under the district committees and 
the district committees under the corh- 
mittees of the government. The disci- 
pline is considerable. When the locai 
committee is considering the advisability 
of killing some particularly brutal offi- 
cial, overseer or landlord, permission is 
first asked from the central committee, 
and then, if this permission is granted, 
the deed is quietly and effectively exe- 
cuted. The landlords are frightened. It 
is said that all the estates in this govern- 
ment are for sale except those of the 
two recent ministers, Durnovo and Aki- 
mov. 


Some committees are’ 


The revolutionary committee of Sara- 
toff is preparing daily for future’ necis. 
The local militia are being secretly 
drilled, taught how to use. their weapons 
and educated in the art of guerrilla war. 
All the roads, bridges and railway lines 
are being studied with the end of accom- 
plishing the destruction of the means of 
communication in the quickest possible 
manner when the moment arrives; and, 
of course, the peasant militia has the full- 
est assurance of the support of the whole 
railway union in this plan. Saratoff is 
the model province of Russia from the 
standpoiit of peasant revolt, but many 
others, especially among its neighbors 
and those provinces nearest to the Black 
Sea, are following Saratoff’s example. 

Until a few months ago there seemed 
to be one fatal lack in the revolutionist 
plan—the means with which to purchase 
the large supplies of arms that will be 
needed before this guerrilla war can be 
put on the same footing that it has 
reached in the Caucasus.and the Baltic 
Provinces. There are now perhaps a 
hundred thousand rifles among the revo- 
lutionists if we include these outlying 
parts of the empire. There should be 
several times:that many before the guer- 
rilla war can be successfully begun in 
the central. parts of the country. The 


money for this purpose was entirely 


wanting a year ago, but within the past 
year the well planned and executed rob- 


beries. of the Government officers and 


large banks by the- revolutionists (the 
robberies of the private institutions un- 
dertaken only, of course, by the most ex- 
treme wing) have largely supplied the 
dack.- Approximately some ten million 
roubles (five million dollars) have been 
obtained in this way, sufficient, perhaps, 
to justify the carrying over of the guer- 
rilla war into the heart of rural Russia 
as soon as the guns have been smuggled 
over the border or secured by official 
corruption within the realm. 

The peasants are winning their liberty 
at a terrible cost, of which the blood trib- 
ute is the least important factor. All this 
sacrifice of life, all the misery and hard- 
ship that it must entail, are not a very 
large price for the Russian peasants to 
pay for emancipation from age-long op- 
pression, famine.and misery. The worst 
part of the situation is the reaction on 
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their own characters of the violence to 

which the brutal Government forces the 
people to resort. When. the peasant gets 
used to killing overseers and. police he 
must haye become more or less accus- 
tomed.to the shedding of blood—as bru- 
talized, ~perhaps, as soldiers during a 
war. But he cannot and will not stop 
there. Already the villager’s hand is 
raised against his fellow villager. . The 
soldiers of. brutal regiments are beatei: 
by the villagers when they return home. 
Peasants that refuse to take part in the 
general revolutionary movement or 
strike are peaten, or slain. 


oS 
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the lead of this village aristocracy. Be- 
tween these and the majority of the peas- 
ants there is arising the most brutal and 
terrible war. The victory is not so easily 
with the majority as it might seem. A 
strong village policeman and a few well- 
hidden spies, a detachment of rural 
guards or Cossacks in the village or near 
at hand; will give the advantage entirely 
to the favored few. In such cases some 
horrible incidents have arisen. The peas- 
ant aristocrats, following the illustrious 
example of the Czar, have instituted so- 
called military courts for the execution 
of the leaders of sedition, and have 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY HYMN. 


From a Russian illustrated post card. 


Even this is not the worst. Some vil- 
lages may have among them no “trait- 
ors” to the Cause; but there is in nearly 
every village a small class of peasants 
who have always been and may for somie 
time remain openly loyal to the. Czar. 
These are the privileged—the village 
usurers, the peasant landlords, the small 
merchants, the mail carriers, and con- 
tractors and others favored by the Gov- 
ernment. They are usually only a. half 
dozen or dozen families out of a hun- 
dred or two, but they are among the 
most active of all. #verywhere there are 
among the families of the common peas- 
ants also a few that are inclined to follow 


thereupon executed such of. their ene- 
mies as they could lay their hands on. 
With others, also emulating the Czar, 
they have proceeded to apply the well- 
established custom of the red cock—that 
is, they have burned down their houses 
over their heads. But this is a danger- 
ous. experiment. 

The red cock is the principal weapon 
of the revolutionary element in the vil- 
lage, and as the property is to a large 
degree in the hands of the few, they are 
the principal sufferers in this kind of a 
war. Such village feuds, resulting in the 
burning down of the houses of the ene- 


mies, and sometimes, by accident, of 
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neighbors’ houses or the whole village as 
well, have always been frequent. Since 
the Revolution began it has doubled in 
intensity, and to the other plagues of 
Russia—war, famine, pillage and Cos- 
sacks—must be added fire. In the short 
space of a year ihere were over three 
thousand such fires in a single govern- 
ment of the fifty of European Russia. 

Worse than the public executions in 
the village and worse than fire is the 
secret murder by night. Of course 
when the war reaches this stage it can- 
not last long, as the numbers are over- 
whelmingly on the side of the poverty- 
stricken many. But the spirit of blood- 
shed has been turned against neighbors, 
an infinitely more demoralizing fact than 
the killing of a stranger landlord or 
police. 

With this loss of regard for life comes 
an equal disregard of personal property 
and every other form of personal right. 
From pillaging the landlords it is a short 
step to pillaging the rich peasants. The 
latter reply where they can with a forced 
confiscation of the weaker peasants’ 
goods. Soon a period of plunder sets in, 


directed very largely against those with 


whom the peasants have their scores to 
settle—that is, the rich peasants, the 
landlords and the police. 

This whole picture of the immediate 
future of the Russian village is such a 
terrible one that few large-hearted and 
cultivated Russians can bear to contem- 
plate it. Many, in revolt against the only 
picture that accords with their reason, 
will yet deny some of the most obvious 
facts. Others. unable to argue away the 
facts, give up all hope and can see no 
end to the demoralization once it gains 
the upper hand. I have been forced to 
confess, indeed, that the spread and suc- 
cess of the revolution depends probably 
not so much on its successful organiza- 
tion as on the disorganization of the 
Government and on the spread of the 
spirit of rebellion and desperation in the 
mitid of the individual peasants. Evi- 
dently individual rebellion is subiect to 
all the limitations of the individual rebel. 
A growing disregard for life. property, 
industry and order is inevitable as long 
as the revolution continues. The powers 
that are maintaining the Russian Gov- 
ernment today can undoubtedly force the 
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nation to this fearful and protracted or- 
deal. Revolutionary organizations and 
organized forms of revolt that make 
against this demoralization it can defeat 
and destroy. Against millions of indi- 
vidual rebels who, however unorganized, 
are ready to give up everything for the 
cause, it can accomplish nothing. 

It would be the grossest error ‘to con- 
clude that there is no organization of the 
revolutionary forces, for there is a con- 
stant and often successful effort to cre- 
ate organizations of every kind. It is 
only that such organizations are only 
organizations in an educational sense. 
The personnel of both leaders and rank 
and file is constantly shifting. Continu- 
ous and concerted action is out of the 
question. They cannot by any possibility 
rise above the level of the average mem- 
ber—they can only bring backward 
members to the level. 

The peasants’ union gathered together 
in a single program and a single set of 
revolutionary tactics the best . opinion 
among the Russian radicals as well as 
the most widely accepted opinions of the 
peasants. It petfected and developed its 
program thru repeated national confer- 
ences, and it finally succeeded in spread- 
ing a knowledge of its tactics in near- 
ly every village of the land. This is or- 
ganization in the deepest spiritual sense. 
The central committee was imprisoned; 
the local committees were exiled ; all the 
most openly active members of the 
union were beaten or thrown into jail. 
Yet the idea of the union lives and it 
unites the peasants in a common effort 
for a common end. The union remains 
as popular as ever among the peasantry. 
Whole villages are still anxious to be 
admitted to, its somewhat mysterious 
folds. They know its program; they 
do not and cannot know the personnel of 
its organization. The intelligent peas- 
ants of nearly every village will tell you 
that they stand for the peasants’ union. 
One peasant summed the matter up in 
this way: 

“Of course, I am for the peasants’ union, 
whatever I may think of other organizations. 
It is like the hen that spreads its wings over all 
the smaller revolutionary brood.” 

After the peasants’ union came an- 
other organization, equally successful 
and equally popular. The radical and 
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revolutionary peasants sent by the vil- 
lages to represent them in the Duma 
formed themselves into “the labor 
group.” This. group adopted practically 
the entire program of the peasants’ 
union, and urged the most advanced 
and democratic demands along every 
line. It was the members of this group, 
it will be recalled, that kept themselves 
in daily touch with the villages all over 
Russia while the Duma was in session, 
and who issued, after the Duma was 
closed, the sensational ‘appeal to arms. 
This appeal is the most dangerous docu- 
ment to the Government that has ever 
been published. It has not reached all 
the villages yet, nor perhaps even a large 
majority. Moreover, it is so violent and 
desperate in tone that there are doubt- 
less some villages to whom it would not 
appeal. However, it has been circulated 
broadcast, has met with approval in all 
directions, and in the villages that had 
received it I found that it had called 
forth the most cordial and enthusiastic 
endorsement. The members of the labor 
group, like the organizers of the peas- 
ants’ union, are now also in prison or 


exile; but many are the villagers who 


have answered the call of the village 
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bell to arms (or rather to sticks and 
pitchforks) when there has been a need 
to rally to their defense. Tho known to 
thousands of peasants and _ traveling 
about freely after the Duma was dis- 
solved, many, perhaps, half, of the mem- 
bers of the group were enabled in this 
way to escape abroad. Their proclama- 
tion lives in the peasants” minds, gains 
ground every day, and may yet serve as 
a rallying cry for the great revolt. 

Thru these organizations, or frame- 
works of organizations, a very large pro- 
portion of the villages have been thoroly 
ripened and prepared for revolt. Of 
course the revolt may never occur. It 
is impossible to say at what time the 
Government may become sufficiently 
frightened to make a _ complete sur- 
render. But the peasants will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than absolute sur- 
render, and the only proposal that has 
appealed to them so far is that a consti- 
tutional assembly be instantly convened. 
If the Government should not surrender, 
however, the guerrilla war will soon take 
a more terrible form. 

The country will swarm with an army 
of guerrilla bands, and the Government 
authorities will be forced to retire from 
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the villages to the strong places the Cos- 
sacks are able to hold. The peasants 
will already have gained part of that for 
which they are contending. The revo- 
lution would have to wait for further 
success on the capture of some suffi- 
ciently important stronghold to serve as 


a center. for an insurrectionary govern-: 
ment and for the formation and organ- _ 


ization of a regular revolutionary force. 
Even then the Government armies might 
be able to put up a terrific resistance. 
But whether events ever proceed so 
far or not, it is the imminent possibility 
that such a thing may happen that con- 
stitutes the hope of the revolution, and 
the only factor that is able to force from 
the autocratic Government such funda- 
mental and revolutionary changes as are 


now absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of Russia in the minds of every 
important element of the Russian people. 

The Russian people, perhaps more 
than any other, deplore all warfare. It 
stands squarely for the abolition of gov- 
ernmental violence in every form. But 
until the present inhuman despotism is 
done away with neither war, nor capi- 
tal punishment, nor imprisonment and 
exile without trial can be done away 
with. War is the excuse for the Czar- 
ism’s existence. Administrative pun- 
ishment and execution are its sole means 
of support. It is in a last hope of put- 
ting an end, perhaps forever, to war and 
bloodshed that the people have declared 
war on the Czarism and are ready to pay 
in their own blood for victory. 


St. Pererspurc, Russia, 


Old Age: The Epic of a New Year 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autor or “Orv Farm Days,” Etc. 


66 _J E go with the years; there is 
\W no let up, and, while the new 
year.always turns up with a 

fresh face, ours. grow always a [ittle more 
wrinkled ; and the consciousness increases 
with us that we are having our days 
measured off, without the least consider- 
ation of our wishes, or consultation as to 
what we want to do in the way of living.” 
Not quite so, for this affair of old age is 
getting to be the uppermiost topic of the 
times. It is even getting to be a more 
pr question than how to demon- 
strate a future existence. We mean to 
realize, at some.time, that Biblical fore- 
cast: which puts “death under foot.” We 
have already succeeded in making old age 
a new sort of term. Our fathers were 
bent down at fifty, and a man of seventy 
was expected to be shriveled and -help- 
less. Machinery has helped to work a 
change, and a better hygiene has done 
more: .Children can now escape nearly 
all that round of diseases that went thru 
the old time district schools; and in this 
way and in others “visitations of Provi- 


dence” have lost their power to weaken 
us before maturity. 

How can one become old generously 
and not let down his vitality till after 


one hundred years? Can we reach one 
hundred and fifty years and have them 
full of strength and pleasure? It is no 
longer of any use to quote to us that our 
years are three score and ten by divine 
decree. Dr. Smith Baker tells us that 
man grows old more quickly when he 
fails to keep the balance of his faculties: 
that a man must keep himself up intellec- 
tually and morally in order to be in good 
physical condition. “A very moral per- 
son has a poor lease on life, if his intel- 
lectual brightness is allowed: to dull.” 
“Keep up with the age in thought, with 
the times in morals, and see that your 
body is well groomed, without running 
away with you.” Professional dignity is 
good so far as it means self-restraint, but 
it is evil when it becomes a harness ; and 
so he would have our ministers and law- 
vers and other professionals at home in 
the athletic field. “Posing with dignity 
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OLD AGE: 


and failing to feel leg and arm freedom 
precede atrophy of some muscle or limb.” 

A very good rule for keeping oneself 
young is that laid down by an English 
writer, who says: “I make it a rule to 
enjoy each step; not merely the getting 
to the end of my journey—for then I am 
sure that I will know the flowers along 
my pathway and will feel the sunshine, 
and shall even enjoy the grains of sand 
under my feet as if they were gold.” It 
may be true that there is a certain pleas- 
ure of victory on the racecourse, but the 
athlete is not therefore long lived. He 
finds no pleasure in the race itself, but in 
the end of it alone ; and our modern train- 
ing for athletic games I find, as a rule, 
ends in a smoker if not in a debauch. 
All the training is thrown away, and most 
of the good of it is lost. The rule is 
therefore a very good one to live in each 
step that we take, and find joy in each 
act that we perform. Dr. Johnson count- 
ed the fence posts for a very good reason ; 
it gave him something to think of while 
he was walkirig where nothing else inter- 
ested him. 


We are learning more and more the 


danger of houses. Live out of doors is 
the rule for health and long life. For my 
part I like hammocks and wide verandas 
and a plenty of balconies, so that not 
more than one-third of the house shall be 
inside doors, Then there should be liv- 
ing arbors all about us, and hammocks 
swung under the pines and spruces and 
beeches and linden trees, where the shade 
is good and the air is sweet. The ve- 
randa, I am glad to see, is growing in 
width, and the sun-bath window in popu- 
larity. A long walk with more or less 
muscle exercise—not enough to tire out— 
should be taken before you take your 
breakfast, and then again before you take 
up your pen. One hour is long enough 
to spend over your books or your writ- 
ing, and then out of doors again. Never 
congest your blood. Fifteen minutes at 
croquet, or a chat with the birds, or kind- 
ly exercise in the garden, and then you 
may go at it for another hour. Two such 
pulls are enough before dinner. After 
dinner frolic, laugh, or play, or walk for 
at least two hours. As you grow older 
take things a little steadier and easier. 
Go to your hammock after dinner, and 
then devote the’ after half of the day to 
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studying nature at first hand. Above all, 
never make the blood undertake to digest 
food and serve the brain at hard. think- 
ing at the same time. After the evening 
meal devote some time to social affairs, 
and go to your room by 9 o'clock. Do 
nothing to call the blood to your head, 
but keep up the sleep habit. Get up early 
in the morning, certainly by daybreak. 
Hear the dawn birds,.have a bath, and 
breakfast only on the cream of the day 
and the top of the morning. Walk a 
mile or more, by no means on a straight 
line, but wherever your fancy or duty 
dictates. Be as boyish as you feel— 
whistling, shouting and singing. It will 
hurt nobody, but will do you good. 
By no means nicotine yourself. You 
do not wish to look abroad to see God 
thru tobacco smoke. You will never live 
rightly until you can find God in the 
clover fields and the orchards, and com- 
prehend that you are the child of Life. 
Do your writing mostly out of doors. It 
is desperately dangerous to work the 
brain in bad air—especially that furnished 
by hot air furnaces. 

“The smell of the stable is healthy.” I 
think this is not so true as that the at- 
mosphere of healthy, . well-groomed ani- 
mals is full of a clean, wholesome vital- 
ity. Grooming them is not only good exer- 
cise, but otherwise wholesome. At the 
same time my “Fanny” is considerable of 
an intellectual companion. A collie is a 
healthy companion, and a litter of pups 
is a never-failing source of jolly life. 
One should sing with the birds, and get 
into as close companionship as possible 
with them. Try it once, and you will be 
surprised to find how much some of the 
birds like human sympathy. I find this 
especially true of catbirds in my. North- 
ern home and mocking birds at my Flor- 
ida home. They get to be peculiarly de- 
sirous to please us, coming very close and 
trying hard to say things. If you talk 
with them systematically, as if they un- 
derstood you, they will after a while 
comprehend your wishes. All sorts of 
creatures, except the venomous, are 
likely to be responsive. Talk with every- 
thing—your horse, your cow, your dog, 
your hens—even the toads. They will 
first show pleasure in hearing you, and 
then will come love, and life, and joy, till 
the world around you will be full of vital- 
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ity, and you will forget all about grow- 
ing old. Without this, man lives in a re- 
ceiving vault, hoping for another world, 
and not knowing enough to live in this 
world. I am not much interested in the 
discussion whether animals think or not. 
I know they do more than that, for they 
are nearly human in their love and wit. 
[ like to have my hens jump on my shoul- 
ders and eat from my hands. But the 
birds are our most delightful and life- 
giving companions. You can very quick- 
ly establish a friendship with your neigh- 
bors in the bushes. 

As we get older we get more in need 
of playmates. That word is just the right 
one. No one should ever get above or 
beyond play. It is a panacea for not only 
chiidren’s ills, but the ills of older peo- 
ple. I hope to see the day when we shall 
have city playgrounds for old folk as well 
as boys and girls. Judge Geddes showed 
his color and lost his wrinkles when he 
played croquet with a half a dozen pro- 
fessors and preachers, whom he induced 
daily to let up and become boys for a 
while. When he died we all began to 
grow older for lack of those frolics. There 
should be a playground connected with 
every homestead. My choice would be 
that the old and the young play together, 
for if you wish to keep young keep with 
the young. Never cut loose from the 
coming-up set. Do‘not say, “I love chil- 
dren,” and then impose on them your sen- 
ilities. If you cannot be young with them 
and childlike in your spirit, let them 
alone. But I am sure that you need not 
lose. your youth. This is not an atmo- 
sphere or spirit that belongs to our first 
twenty years, but is perennial, or it may 
be so. Life, real life, is never senile, 
never bloodless, and never played out or 
used up. If you are dulled, it is because 
you are half or three-quarters dead; that 
is, you-have let some of your faculties re- 
main unused until they have lost vitality. 
Boys and girls comprehend the difference 
quickly. They like life, real living, and 
they will take to you if you have life. I 
know people of seventy who catch the 
eye and the quick response of any school 
child. 

Of course, no one will expect to grow 
old gracefully in this age without heed- 
ing dietetic rules. “Eat more fruit and 
less meat” seems to sum up the experi- 


ments of the more scientific of our ij 
visers. For myself, I do not discard nici 
altogether ; but spending my winters in 
Florida, where 1 see meat but once a 
week, I find no loss from its deprivation, 
but a decided gain. I walk from five to 
ten miles a day and do a good deal of 
garden work, in addition to a full meas- 
ure of intellectual exercise, without 
weariness—at least without any wear 
that is not easily made good. This | 
cannot do with my Northern diet. In 
Florida our diet is made up of coarse 
bread and eggs, with citrus fruits and 
vegetables—more particularly sweet po- 
tatoes dug fresh from the ground. Sal- 
ads abound, with beans and split peas, 
but soups are not in favor. Our joints 
are elastic and our spirits cheerful. Over- 
eating is a pleasant sort of suicide, and | 
am inclined to think that flesh foods cer- 
tainly shorten life. When the internal 
organs give up in despair from overwork 
the external follow, and we call it paraly- 
sis; that is, the blood, trying its best to 
keep things in order in the stomach, is 
called suddenly to do a work in the brain, 
and it goes with a jump—and the man 
drops down dead. Perhaps he is a dis- 
tinguished statesman, perhaps only a 
clodhopper. He could have lived and 
worked for forty years more, only that 
when his external organs could not do 
full duty he undertook to compel his in- 
ternal organs to do better. There are 
thousands of people growing old, and 
older, and dying off on this principle. 
Two meals a day, mostly of fruits. and 
nuts, would leave most of these people in 
splendid working order for another quar- 
ter of a century or more. There is no 
use in calling this a fad. Eggs and beans 
and peas will give you nitrogenous food ; 
and, as you cannot digest more than two 
meals, why use your life up trying? The 
stuff must be disposed of some way, or 
it will poison your blood and clog your 
system. A supper of baked apples or of 
oranges or tomatoes will help you get rid 
of the superfluous; only let them have a 
chance, and not pile on top a load ot 
Welsh rarebit, with buttered toast and 
cereals—calling it a light meal. If you 
could swing a lantern inside you would 
see that it was not a light matter at all. 

I think we older people should have 
very set and fixed opinions; but that 
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OLD AGE: THE EPIC OF A NEW YEAR 


docs not impose a necessity of belaying 
them into everybody, on all occasions ; 
nor does it hinder our constantly acquir- 
ing new knowledge and forming new 
opinions—and doing it just as frankly as 
when boys. We are probably no nearer 
the goal than at thirty or twenty, only 
maybe we know the route a little better. 
Why should we not be very positive 
about some things? And if we handle 
this knowledge politely we have one of 
the perquisites of old age, which is re- 
spect. That this may deepen very often 
into love I am sure. Among my best 
friends, as a boy, were some of my teach- 
ers; and now I turn about with a de- 
licious joy in the ardent companionship 
of many who count their years at one- 
third of my own. Is there any need that 
we should misunderstand each other be- 
tween twenty and seventy? There is a 
very rapid passing over of acquisition 
into instinct. I know a steadily increas- 
ing number of born evolutionists. These 
boys do not have to work, as we did, for 
twenty years, to get a conviction of Dar- 
winism. It is in the air, and it is in the 
age, and in the age life—which is the 
womb of the soul. In other words, there 
is very much less intellectually to sepa- 
rate the old and the young than there 
used to be, and as a consequence one 
need not feel as formerly, that he is old 
—only that he is older, that is, riper, and 
better entitled to be a little set in some of 
his notions. 

Some one has recently apologized for 
being a novel reader. 
Edward Payson, when preaching at 
Portland, about a hundred years ago, 
had hard work to hold his sanctity in 
public estimation because he read novels. 
Yet I should say that there is a great 
deal of good in reading novels, especially 
for old people and especially for middle- 
aged people. That will leave the stories 
for the boys and girls. I read three or 
four novels a week, sometimes, lying in 
my hammock—occasionally taking a nap 
—because they are just as good as going 
to the city or to the circis, and without 
the labor of going. They cheer me if 
bothered, and they break up anxiety; 
that is, they prevent congestion of the 
blood and intellectual as well as physical 
breakdown. I notice that a prominent 
physician is prescribing- them for worry 


I remember that * 
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and hypochondria. Modern science has 
proved accurately that worry will kill. 
It tells us that worry injures beyond re- 
pair certain cells of the brain, and the 
brain being the nutritive center of the 
body, other organs are also weakened. It 
is an irritant poison, and does serious 
damage even when it is not strong 
enough to destroy the brain cells. Laugh- 
ter and good cheer are provocatives of 
health and defenders of life. One must 
laugh to be well; heartily, but not neces- 
sarily noisily and vacantly. 

Do a fair stint and stop, perfectly sat- 
isfied. The fret of doing is often a hor- 
rible discontent. We hear of the gospel 
of doing as something over against and 
greatly better than the gospel of believ- 
ing. Sometimes this may be so, but I 
have seen this new gospel wearing peo- 
ple to the bone ; driving them into the in- 
sanity of restlessness. Professor Tho- 
luck had about the right of it, when, 
after a hard day’s work, he refused to 
say his prayers at night; only “Lord! 
You and I are on the same good terms as 
ever; good night!” This was better 
than a tired or sleepy devotional exer- 
cise. I remember how shocked and 
pained I once was, in my boyhood, to 
wake up on my knees. I had knelt at 
my chair, at family devotions, and gone 
off in the middle of my father’s petitions. 
Was it not a happy slip, after all, with 
no harm, but much good, in it? As we 
grow older I see no need of doing poorer 
work than when young, but we must 
not overdo; we must learn the fine art 
of stopping. 

At any rate, do not let us be driven 
by the cant of progress. Can we keep 
up, or are we necessarily run away from, 
by this rattling cart which they call 
progress? Books, for’instance! Why, 
fifty years ago, a dozen books a year 
were a good output, where there are now 
ten thousand. But nature has a happy 
art that she teaches any intelligent per- 
son of absorbing books. As one gets 
older he goes thru more books in a short 
space of time, that is, he reads less but 
absorbs more. An ordinary novel serves 
for one afternoon, possibly for two; and 
“Jorn Uhl” or “Lorna Doone” will serve 
for half a dozen. A magazine is swal- 
lowed-in one, or, possibly, two hours. 
This is a process by itself; not exactly 
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reading, but not inferior to reading. At 
a glance, the eye and then the mind takes 
in a whole page. There is less literal 
memorizing, but more recollection. An 
essay’s contents—its logic, strength, 
grasp or weakness are caught and held. 
I do not undertake to say how many 
words to a page are really read; gen- 
_ erally very few. This is mostly a mod- 
ern attainment, and comes to its perfec- 
tion in the editor. By and by the process 
will be abbreviated still farther, and so 
will be the writing of books. Babes will 
be born who read at birth, as they now 
suckle -or breathe without instruction. 
This reading is a stage in an intellectual 
process. Old age does not need to put- 
ter over much of it; we can dispose of 
as many books now in a year as our 
fathers could in twenty-five years. 

My unshakable conclusion is_ that 
elderly people need a great deal more 
social liberty than they do political or 
religious. Where we are likely to be 
fettered and killed off is in performing 
social functions. The entertainer, you 
are aware, will cut you, if you decline to 
spend a fagged hour, after your bed- 
time, with his guests—not often your 
friends. Just how much we should yield 
to this demand is a question; but every 
one ought to be able in mature life to de- 
termine his dues to society, and. be al- 
lowed to pay them without exhaustion. 
Old age may be very helpful to the very 
end socially, but it cannot be a slave 
without breaking down sharply. For 
my part I must have my evenings to my- 
self for quiet homefulness. .I like my 
room at eight o’clock and a quiet house. 
It is not that I am bored with parties; 
altho they are nuisances as a rule, but 
simply I do not need them and I can- 
not afford to indulge in them.-’ A large 
party is an intellectual and moral bed- 
lam. The.amount of small talk is not 
the worst of it; there is intellectual and 


moral confusion—no aim, no unity, no 
end, and no real society. I believe there 
are a few who like such affairs, or sip- 
pose they do. These people grow more 
and more generalized, until small talk is 
their fine art, and they have no room {or 
anything larger or higher. 

After all, what real social rights hive 
the old? Can we justly create a social 
life of our own, provided we reach 
widely enough, and draw into our circle 
a large number to be benefited? How 
shall one live so as to be indifferent to 
social retaliation and slights, so as to go 
on unruffled and unchanged when over- 
looked by society lords and madams? | 
believe the common recipe is to get up a 
rival “function” and slight the slighter. 
This only prepares the way for a suc- 
cession of torts and retorts. I think one 
may, by building his own life richly and 
generously, get quite out of reach of 
these irritants. Still I do not mean to 
hold that we can ever reach an age 
where we shall see life adequately alone. 
It is quite essential to bring together two 
or three even to find the presence or the 
best presence of the angels and the sa- 
viors. We are all able to take differ- 
ent angles of a truth, and so get pretty 
nearly around the whole of it. It is im- 
portant that old and young shall be asso- 
ciated in all the functioning of life. Na- 
ture uses us as parts and pieces, and 
builds her concepts by locking us to- 
gether. A right sort of life cannot be 
counted by years, but by its living force. 
If a man is really vital at eighty or 
ninety, no one should step on his heels. 
He has his experiences, but they are not 
to hang up on the wall like dried herbs. 
They go on with him, creating a finer 
manhood and a more generous succulent 
spirit. Has not the sun got up in the 
morning these thousands of years; and 
are not these modern daybreaks as beau- 
tiful as those in the days of Homer? 

Sorrento, Fra. 
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Solving the Railroad 
Question 


BY FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 





Unttep States Senator FROM NEVADA. 


HE question of governmental con- 
a trol of railroads was not fully 
and finally settled in last year’s 
legislation on the subject. Very few ex- 
pected that. it would prove to be satis- 
factorily adjusted in all respects. It was 
an effort to cope with many disturbing 
features and some conditions were im- 
proved; but there is abundant evidence 
that until the system is simplified and 
unified there will continue to be the cry 
that the complexity of the situation de- 
mands Government ownership as the so- 
lution of the problem. 

The arguments in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership are attractive and ap- 
parently convincing. They tell us that 
outside the United States three-fifths of 
the trackage is in national ownership 
and ask: “Why should not America also 
own her own railways?” They say: “If 
the universal tendency is to ownership 
by nations, why should not we follow 
their example? If the nation can build 
the most gigantic work of modern times, 
the Panama Canal, and if it can own and 
operate a railroad from ocean to ocean 
in Panama, why can it not build and 
own and operate railroads in the United 
States? If Chicago can contemplate the 
ownership of interurban railroads cost- 
ing hundreds of millions, cannot the na- 
tion take a hand in the ownership of in- 
terstate railroads costing billions?” 

Such, in brief, is ‘the argument for the 
Government ownership of the railroads. 
The method of accomplishment is not 
difficult. It would be easy to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
institute suit to condemn the shares of 
stock in all railroads in the country en- 


gaged in interstate commerce, leaving 
the bonds outstanding as a lien upon the 
property. The interests of the stock- 
holders would thus be purchased by the 
nation. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would step into the position of 
directors of the various companies, 
working out a method of national ad- 
ministration. The present bond issue 
amounts to about six billion dollars, for 
which Government bonds could grad- 
ually be substituted at a saving of inter- 
est of about a hundred million annual- 
ly. The capital stock, which also aggre- 
gates about six billion, with a market 
value a little less, could be condemned at 
its market value and paid for in United 
States bonds. 

The present annual revenue of the 
railroads is over two billion dollars, 
which would amply insure payment of 
all the fixed charges and interest on the 
bonds, produce a surplus which would 
make provision for betterments and ex- 
tensions. and also provide a sinking fund 
which would extinguish the entire debt 
in fifty years. There can be no doubt 
about the legality of the procedure. A 
similar bill unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate authorizing the condemnation of the 
stock of the Panama Railroad. So far 
as the method is concerned, Government 
ownership presents no difficulties, either 
constitutional or practical—except pos- 
sibly the difficulty of securing honest 
and efficient administration—and the 
country will certainly drift toward it un- 
less existing evils are effectually abol- 
ished. Even assuming that Government 
management may not be as economical, 
the time may yet come when the people 
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will regard equality of service as of 
greater importance than economy of ser- 
vice. But while the sentiment in favor 
of Government ownership is increasing, 
it is perfectly plain, for other reasons, 
that the country is not, as yet, prepared 
for such ownership. Among these rea- 
sons a most serious objection is that it 
would interject a million, three hundred 
thousand employees into Government 
patronage and render it difficult to drive 
from power the party controlling this 
vast -influence, however desirable a 
change of administration might be. 

I believe there is a better policy—a ra- 
tional middle ground, solving the rail- 
road question, giving the country all of 
the benefits of Government ownership 
with none of its dangers; abolishing the 
evils which have arisen from unrestrict- 
ed monopoly; automatically bringing 
about a reduction in rates; putting the 
railroads out of politics, preventing po- 
litical patronage for employees and re- 
taining the management of the able men 
whose genius created our present ef- 
ficient system of transportation out of 
the crude conditions which prevailed 
half a century ago. : 

The history of the roads, which they 
have been working out for themselves, 
suggests it. In 1830 there were 23 miles 
of railroad in America. © In 1905, 213,- 
000 miles. This mileage is owned by 
over 2,000 railroad corporations created 
by State laws. As the result of consoli- 
dation, combination and recombination, 
the operation of these 2,000 railroads 
has been mainly unified under the con- 
trol of less than ten systems,.each organ- 
ized under the laws of a single State, gen- 
erally bearing the name of a single man, 
who is regarded as the dominant factor 
in its administration. For the machinery 
of combination the controllers natural- 
ly resort to the States whose laws are 
most lax in proper restrictions as to 
over-capitalization and other evils. 

A railroad, whether in the hands of 
the Government or of a private corpora- 
tion, is naturally a monopoly. The 
steady trend to consolidation is the out- 
come of economic forces which cannot 
be controlled or appreciably impeded by 
legislation. The present system is com- 
plicated and expensive, involving the 
maintenance of many unnecessary cor- 
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porations, the bond and stock issues of 
which constitute a mass of perplexing 
detail, confusing alike to the investor, 
the tax assessor and the rate regulating 
commission. It is clear that there should 
be unity of ownership, recognized by 
law, of such railroads as are now, with 
advantage to the public, linked together 
in interstate commerce regardless of 
State lines. As State legislation cannot 
accomplish this the railroad corporations 
should be national corporations — the 
creation of the Government whose juris- 
diction is as broad as interstate com- 
merce itself, and whose severeignty rests 
on every foot of American soil. 

It must be admitted that for the most 
part consolidation has thus far resulted 
in greater economy and efficiency ; in bet- 
ter, quicker and more equal service, and 
in stability of rates. As to whether it 
has worked any reduction of rates is 
disputed and whether such combinations 
are legal is very doubtful since the 
Northern Securities decision; but con- 
solidation and merger of railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce constitute 
a part of the economic development of 
such commerce. 

The activity of these great railroad 
combinations in politics has been rapidly 
increasing. They are in politics because 
they realize that their property may be 
at any time assailed either by ‘legislatures 
or by administrative officers. Their vast 
concerns are between the upper and the 
nether millstones—the rate -regulating 
power and the taxing power. Partici- 
pation in politics is stimulated by the 
uncertainty and insecurity of their situa- 
tions. In the States, as a rule, the rail- 
roads enter into the elections of officials 
whose duties are likely to trench in any 
way upon the taxing or rate regulating 
power. They are subject to control of 
Congress in interstate matters and sub- 
ject to the dictates of forty-five State 
legislatures or commissions as to State 
commerce. They are also taxed under 
forty-five different systems. There is no 
certainty, no uniformity, no permanency. 
Therefore the railroads are in politics, 
and as they do everything systematically, 
their participation in  pelitics means 
either organization of or identification 
with a machine in most of the States. 
As a matter of business, they naturally 
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pursue the lines of least resistance, which 
frequently means alliance with corrupt 
elements of the communities in which 
they operate. Once drawn into politics 
hy the necessities of protection, they 
naturally become aggressive and domi- 
nant in political control. It is expensive 
business for the railroads and it is a 
grave menace to the institutions of the 
republic. 

l‘or this reason I believe that the rail- 
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issues and their relations with their em- 
ployees and the public to the approval 
and control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The roads should still be 
subject to the reasonable police laws of 
each State in which they are located, but 
the stocks and bonds of such national cor- 
porations should be free from taxation, as 
representing simply parts of or interests 
in railroads, which should be assessed 
and taxed in their entirety. If the whole 
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roads themselves, as well as the public, 
would welcome some efficient simplifica- 
tion which should guarantee their integ- 
rity and legitimate business freedom, 
under established national administration 
and recognized authority, removing the 
necessity and temptation for sharp polit- 
ical practices. 

It is clear to my mind that this can 
easily be accomplished by a national law 
for the incorporation of railways en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, subjecting 
their capitalization, their stock and bond 


is taxed, the parts should not be also 
taxed. The actual property and equip- 
ment of such corporations should either 
be assessed in the State in which they are 
located at such a percentage of their 
value as is customary and taxed at the 
same rate as other property; or better, 
a regulated tax should be laid upon the 
gross receipts of the road, and such pro- 
portion collected by each State as the 
gross mileage in the State bears to the 
entire mileage of the road. A rule of 
taxation of national instrumentalities by 
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the States could be established by Con- 
gress in the case of interstate railroads, 
as is now done in the case of. national 
banks. 

A national incorporation law should 
limit stock and bond issues to cash paid 
in, or to the value of property acquired, 
and no issue of stock or bonds should be 
legal without. the approval of the’ Com- 
mission. There are two States in the 
Union today whose corporate legislation 
is of the highest character—the State of 
Massachusetts and the State of Texas. 


What we ought todo is to nationalize. 
instead“ of - impoverishing both the service 


either the system of Massachusetts or of 
Texas and denationalize the system ‘of 
New Jersey. It is possible that we might 
in some cases have to, use the “powers 
both of persuasion “ahd*coefcion to bring 
a few of the firmly imtrenched“corpora- 


tions out of their shelfer and’ under. 


national charter. It might be, too, that 
we should have to validate to a large ex- 
tent overcapitalization already created, 


but if by this means we can save repe- 


tition of the errors in the future we shall 
be conferring a lasting benefit upon the 


American people. 

The best way to thaintain for all time 
the value of these roads is to have the 
capital stock express the real capital em- 


ployed. It will be easy then for the 
Commission to determine a just return. 
In fact, this plan, carried out in detail, 
would mean automatic regulation, so 
that in a short time the Commission 


would have hardly anything to do. A: 
limitation on the dividends would enforce, 


not only betterment of the road, . but, re- 
duction in rates. 
When we organized the Union Pacific 


Railroad we provided that the~ rates” 


should be diminished after the income 
reached 10 per cent. In Massachusetts 
today the limitation upon the return on 
capital in electric roads, which are being 
built all over the State, is 6 per cent., 
with an allowance of one-half of the 
additional profits to the corporation, the 
other half to be paid to the State. Noth- 
ing has ever been paid to the State; nei- 
‘ther, of course, has the corporation re- 
ceived the other half. Beyond the 6 per 
cent. limit everything has naturally gone 


to the betterment and extension of the 


roads and the reduction of rates. The 
advantage of a limitation of the dividend 


This is no innovation." 
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return on capital.is that it works auto- 
matically toward: betterment of roads, re- 
duction of rates and increasé of. wages, 
all of which are public benefits. Other- 
wise, advantages secured and increase of 
business tend only. to increase the: pruiit 
of the stockholder. The system which [ 
propose, while securing to the stock- 
holder a fair return for his investment, 
gives the balance of increasing profit to 
the public. . The system.will do away 
with occasion for irregularities. It will 
prevent any instigation to illegal prac- 
tices\and’ will-tend. directly to improving 


‘and the’ country, » 

Novone can doubt the power of the 
National Government to create corpora- 
tions-for the purpose of carrying out the 
authority entrusted to it by the Consti- 
tution’ We have created national banks 
and have acquired-and are“*now operating 
the Panamtd Railroad. We incorporated 


the Union “Pacific, the Atlantic Pacific, 


“the Texas Pacific railroads under ‘the 


powefs granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution-to establish post offices and post 
roads» and regulate commerce between 
the States. ; 

Econemic efficiency demands that the 
same: toad .should accommodate both 
Statesand .iniferstate commerce. State 
commerce is subject to the regulation of 
the State: Interstate commerce is sub- 
ject to. the regulation of the United 
States; but when it is all so distinctly 
for the" common good there should be 
no difficulty coneérning the co-operation 
‘of the gree t and the lesser sovereign- 
ties un natiofal incorporation act. 

Whenever ‘thé National Government 
creates a corporation for the carrying 
out of a great public purpose and when 
the National Government uses the prop- 
erty of that corporation as an instru- 
mentality for the carrying out of the 
powers conferred by the-Constitution, it 
can, if it chooses, absolutely exempt 
such property from State burdens—for 
the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy. If it can do this it can cer- 
tainly lay down the rule by. which States 
shall tax the property of such corpora- 
tions within their boundaries. 

We:all know the looseness of State 
laws regarding the taxation of railroads. 
The range of assessment is wide, from 
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the valuation of the tracks and right of 
way to the combined valuation of all 
the stocks and bonds, which in most 
States are also assessed again in the 
hands of the holders. Being thus sub- 
ject to the conflicting legislation of 
forty-five different States, is it to be 
wondered at that the railroads are well 
up in political manipulation? Can we 
throw ten billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty into the political arena, subject to 
public control, both as to rates and taxes, 
and ask that ten billion dollars to keep 
out. of politics? 

The United States Government should 
fix a rational and fair rule for the taxa- 
tion-of railroad properties which would 
leave nothing to discretion, which could 
be ascertained to mathematical certainty 
—such as would be the percentage tax 
on gross receipts, levied by the various 
States in proportion to their mileage. 

There are other provisions which a 
national incorporation act should con- 
tain. One is an insurance and pension 
fund for employees. One per cent. of 
the gross receipts of all the railroads of 
the country would be about $20,000,000 
annually. This sum put into a pension 
fund, invested under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, would yield 
a wide and important benefit. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
also be made an effective board of con- 
ciliation between employees and rail- 
roads.to prevent the war which now fol- 
lows their failure to agree—war which 
does not involve them only,*and to the 
detriment..of* both; but which involves 
the entire country, sometimes threaten- 
ing the*destruction of commerce between 
States and communities. 

Under. this plan the vast increase of 
transportation business thru the future 
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of necessity will tend to the réduction of 
rates and the advantage of the people. 
They will feel it in the form of better- 
ments, extensions and improvement in 
service. They will feel it in improved 
conditions of employment — higher 
wages and shorter hours for the million 
and a half engaged in the railroad indus- 
try and a pension fund for sickness and 
old age. They will feel it in constantly 
lowering freight rates and passenger 
rates. To capital it will give security 
and assured dividends. To labor it will 
give an impartial tribunal. To the pub- 
lic it will give the lowest rates that are 
consistent with the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency born of modern methods. _ It 
will bring peace and immunity from 
agitation and put an end to the contin- 
uous warfare which has hitherto existed 
and still exists in spite of all past legis- 
lation, between the railroad and its em- 
ployees and the railroad and the public. 

The plan of Government ownership 
has its attractiveness of simplicity and 
directness, but it also has the grave dan- 
gers of bureaucracy, unbusinesslike 
methods, political patronage and many 
minor objections. The benefits of na- 
tional ownership can be more success- 
fully secured by the policy of national 
incorporation and control which pos- 
sesses the advantages without the dan- 
gers. The people demand simplicity in 
whatever plan is proposed, and unless 
we unify and simplify the control of 
transportation in great national corpora- 
tions whose finances and operations can 
be easily understood, and whose. func- 
tions will be entirely taken out of pol- 
itics, the public will continue to drift 
with popular agitation toward national 
ownership as the most easily compre- 
hended solution. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 





The Coming of a Fateful Session 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


other session of the British Parlia- 

ment during recent years which 
opened with so portentous a program— 
portentous, I mean, in the better omened 
sense—as that which has just been an- 
nounced in King Edward’s Speech from 
the Throne. It had indeed been gener- 
ally understood that the questions indi- 
cated in the Royal Speech were to be 
dealt with in the present or in the next 
session, but there had been great doubt 
as to whether the Ministry would make 
full proclamation of all the new meas- 
ures which they mean to introduce and 
of all the great questions with which 
they propose to deal. There had been, 
for instance, a very general impression 
that. the Liberal Government would not 
announce their determination to take 
some course with regard to the House of 
Lords, but would wait for the present be- 
fore pledging themselves to any prompt 
action on that subject. Now, however, 
we have the explicit declaration made 
that Parliament is to be invited at the 
earliest opportunity to consider the exist- 
ing state of the arrangements between 
Lords and Commons, with a view to a 
satisfactory reconstruction of those ar- 
rangements. . 

The Royal Speech has also declared 
that His Majesty’s Ministers are deter- 
mined to take, at the earliest possible 
opporunity, the first step on the path 
‘toward a permanent and a prosperous 
reconstruction of Ireland’s system of 
government. We are also informed that 
the subject of publicans’ licenses is to be 
dealt with by legislative measures in this 


| CANNOT recall to memory any 


session for the purpose of promoting the 


cause of sobriety in these islands. Many 
other legislative measures of great im- 
portance are promised in the Royal 
Speech, and there is among these a sub- 
ject to be entered upon for which com- 
mon expectation did not look out—the 
admission of women to a larger share 
in the administration of municipal af- 
fairs. Here, then, we have what seems 
like a complete revelation of all the im- 
portant measures which it is the present 
intention of this bravely reforming ad- 
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ministration to offer for the considera 
tion of Parliament. It is not ‘of course, 
to be supposed that all these questions 
could be disposed of in a single session, 
but the important fact is that these are 
now proclaimed in the Royal Speech as 
the objects to which the Ministry hav: 
determined to devote their energies as 
reformers. 

The subjects to which the attention of 
the country at large will be chiefly direct 
ed are, of course, the need of some con- 
stitutional reconstruction of our hered- 
itary chamber which shall prevent i 
from being what it has so long been— 
a mere obstruction in the way of all re- 
forming and progressive legislation ; the 
first step toward Home Rule for Ire- 
land, and the alteration of the laws which 
sanction the unlimited propagation of 
drunkenness thru the medium of the 
licensed public houses. The proposals 
with regard to Ireland will no doubt 
amount to nothing more than the first 
step toward the establishment of national 
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seli-government in Ireland. I do not 
suppose that it is intended to introduce 
all at once a system of Home Rule, but 
it will be at least something to have 2 
measure brought in with the avowed 
purpose of setting up an entirely new 
svstem of rule for Ireland, a system capa- 
ble of being developed into that form of 
national self-government which has 
proved so successful in England’s Cana- 
dian and Australasian colonies. This 
would amount to an official proclamation 
that the present Government recognize 
the absolute necessity for enabling Ire- 
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land to manage her own local affairs, and 
if the measure should receive the full 
support of the Irish National Party, that 
in itself would be the fullest evidence 
that the immediate measure is avowedly 
a mere step in the right direction, and 
not as the final concession to Ireland’s 
national claim. It is certainly not too 
much to assume that the session which 
has just opened is destined to mark a 
new and most important era in our his- 
tory. | 4 

Death has lately been removing some 
remarkable figures from the fields of 














THE RIGHT HON. G. J. GOSCHEN. 


English political and literary life. I 
shall take first in my survey the figure 
of Lord Goschen, altho he was not the 
first to pass away from among the living. 
The political career of Lord Goschen is 
well known to most of my American 
readers, and of course, the American 
daily papers will already have given full 
accounts of his career, first as an ad- 
vanced Liberal, then as a Conservative, 
and more lately as one who showed a 
certain reaction against Conservatism; 
as a leading member, first of Liberal, 
then of Conservative governments, and 
finally, as a man altogether withdrawn 
from official life. I shall merely give my 
own impressions of Lord Goschen, whom 
I had continued opportunities of observ- 
ing while he was still in the House of 
Commons as Mr. Goschen and whom 
I met occasionally in private life. Go- 
schen was a great financier, a powerful 
debater, and he was also an intellectual 
thinker and scholar, with a distinct 
blending of literary taste, culture an:] 
capacity. He could not be called an 
orator, partly because of his defects in 
voice and manner, and also because of 
his lack of that imaginative faculty 
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which is needed to bring. forth genuine 
eloquence. His. manner was awkward, 
his voice was harsh and dissonant, and 
he had not more of -graceful expression 
than he had of musical accent. But he 
was a most effective debater, and when 
once you began to listen to his speech 
you found that you could not withdraw 
your attention from it. He was very 


short-sighted, and his glasses were often 


a great trouble to him, sometimes falling 
from their place and awkwardly inter- 
rupting the course of his argument. He 
was a great reader, and some of his allu- 
sions to history and to poetry were most 
happy, and showed alike appreciation 
and imagination. He used to say of 
himself that he had a passion for statis- 
tics. The late Herbert Spencer used to 
say of himself that he had a passion for 
contradiction, and an author and _politi- 
cian who is still living has said of him- 
self that he has a passion for asking 
questions. Goschen’s passion for statis- 
tics found happy and valuable expression 
in his own budget speeches as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and in his criticisms 
on the budget speeches of vuther states- 
men holding the same office. His name 
will long be remembered in England’s 
parliamentary history. 

The recent death of Miss Helen Tay- 
lor aroused a feeling of deep regret 
among all who had known her or known 
anything of her. She was not, indeed, 


a conspicuous figure in England’s life,” 


but she was in every sense a most re- 
markable woman. She’ was the step- 
daughter of John Stuart Mill, and, as we 
know from Mill’s own words, she ren- 
dered much valuable assistance to that 
great thinker, one of England’s greatest 
thinkers, in the production of some of 
his more recent works. She was, like 
her stepfather, a devoted advocate of 
progressive Liberalism, and like him, 
too, she had a deep and thoro sympathy. 
with Ireland’s national cause and with 
every effort to improve the condition of 
the Irish agricultural population. Helen 
Taylor became an active member of the 
Ladies’ Land League, an association 
formed with the object of lending help 
to the movement which has already 
achieved much legislative success for a 
reform in the barbarous laws that 
crushed down the cotter-tenantry of Ire- 
land. I had the honor of knowing and 
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of often meeting Helen Taylor, and 
had the good fortune to be the means‘ o: 
bringing her and Charles. Stewart Par- 
nell into personal acquaintanceship. ! 
had known her stepfather, was indebte:! 
to him for much kindness and encour- 
agement, and have laid many a flower 
wreath on his grave at Avignon, 1) 
France. Helen Taylor was a handsom: 
and stately woman. I had not been i) 
the way of meeting her for several years 
of the past, but she will always live iu 
my memory and must live in the memory 
of all who knew her as a noble type oi! 
intellectual, public-spirited and beneficent 
womanhood. 

Another name'on my present deat! 
roll is that of Sir William Howard Rus- 
sell, the famous war correspondent of 
the Times. The name and the career of 
Russell are as well: known in the United 
States as in England, and he had acted 
as Times correspondent during the great 
American Civil War. He had, indeed, 
been. the correspondent of the Times 
during all the remarkable campaigns of 
his active life in the Crimea, during the 
Indian Mutiny, and the eventful strug- 
gle between France and Prussia, which 
ended in the fall of Louis Napoleon and 
the last French Empire. first saw 
Russell some years before:the Crimean 
war, and I met him, not on a foreign 
battlefield, but in the court-house of 
Clonmel, in Ireland, at the time when 
the trial of Smith O’Brien, Thomas 
Francis Meagher and ‘other Irishmen 
was going on after the unsuccessful 
Irish insurrection of 1848. =I was then 
but a mere youth, had begun news- 
paper work on the Cork Examiner, and 
was sent with some others to prepare re- 
ports and descriptions of the trial. Rus- 
sell was even then beginning to be dis- 
tinguished among men of the journal- 
istic craft, and I can well remember that 
I regarded him as quite an important 
personage. Smith O’Brien and Meagher 
and their companions were found guilty 
of rebellion, and indeed they frankly 
owned and gloried in the charge, ani 
they were sentenced’ to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered. I heard the sen- 
tences passed and so did Howard Rus- 
sell. . The death sentences were, how- 
ever, commuted by Queen Victoria into 
transportation for life, and Meagher 


escaped in 1852 from Van Diemen s 
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Land and settled in the United States, 
where in 1861 he organized the Irish 
Brigade for the defense of the Federal 
cause and distinguished himself in many 
of the great battles of those days. - Wil- 
liam Howard Russell had once again the 
opportunity of chronicling in the Times 
some events of the career of Meagher. 
Russell was undoubtedly the - greatest 
war correspondent sent out by an Eng- 
lish journal in the days when the corre- 
spondence had still to be sent home by 
means of the ordinary postal delivery 
and before that modern era when the 
details of a battle could ‘be flashed along 
the wires of the telegraph. Archibald 
Forbes was the greatest of this latter 
order in those more recent days. It is 
a somewhat curious fact that the former 
of those two famous members of the 
English press was an Irishman and the 
latter was a Scotchman. ° 

Literature in England. has had some 
remarkable additions made to it within 
the last few weeks. One of these is a 


volume bearing the enquiring title of 
“Peers or People?’* published by T. 


Fisher Unwin, of London. The pur- 
pose of this book is clearly and concisely 
described on its title page by the words 
“The House of Lords weighed in the 
balances and found wanting—An Ap- 
peal to History.” The author is Mr. 
William T. Stead, one of the best known 
English journalists of our day, and who 
has made a name for himself as. a most 
active agitator in educational and other 
philanthropic schemes for the benefit of 
the public. He has started newspapers 
and reviews; has taken part in all man- 
ner of enterprises for the common weal 
according to his own views of right and 
wrong, and is indeed a born contro- 
versialist, while ever a controversialist 
with some public object in view. The 
book I am now noticing is, as its title 
proclaims, a contribution to that great 
argument which we are all expecting to 
see brought to a concltision before long 
in this country, the question what is to 
be done with the House of Lords. Mr. 
Stead is, I need hardly say, a convinced 
and complete opponent of the House of 
Lords in its present condition, and he 
has prepared in this volume a most elab- 
orate and exhaustive account of all the 
many misdeeds of the hereditary cham- 
ber during its more modern existence. 
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No student could have a more minute 
and circumstantial indictment of the 
peers as legislators than that which is to 
be found in the pages of this moderately 
sized volume. The author’s style is 
clear, vigorous and sparkling, and even 
those readers who are least inclined to 
accept all his. conclusions must admit 
that there is something singularly at- 
tractive in his animated and very re- 
markable contribution to a great living 
controversy. 

One of the most delightful volumes 
given to the reading public for a 
long time is “The Luck of the Leura,” 
by Mrs. Campbell Praed, and of which 
John Long, of London, is the publisher. 
“The Luck of the Leura” is a collection 
of stories having for their scene some of 
the outlying regions of Australia—out- 
lying I mean so far as the ordinary 
European or American tourist in Aus- 
tralia is concerned. This book seems 
to me the very best of its kind as yet 
brought out by Mrs. Praed, whose 
earlier Australian stories have all won 
so much success. Mrs. Praed has done 
a service to her readers by prefixing to 
the first of the stories a vocabulary of 
Australian expressions, which otherwise 
would have to be each of them rendered 
into English on its page in the volume 
and would probably not be remembered 
by the reader when he came to meet it 
again on some farther page. The fig- 
ures in these stories seems as if they-are 
actually living before us; we are made 
to see the outlines and the colors of the 
landscape all around, while the perfumes 
and the very atmosphere of each differ- 
ent region are real for us as we are led 
along. The volume is full of humor, 
and has here and there some passages of 
an exquisite pathos; there fs in it gen- 
uine imagination as well as genuine real- 
ism, and it is safe to say that no one who 
opens “The Luck of the Leura” is ever 
likely to put it away before he has fin- 
ished its last page, or indeed is ever like- 
ly to put it finally away even then. I 
do not think I am saying too much in 
praise of this volume when I say that, in 
my opinion, its artistic place is on a level 
with Bret Harte’s “Wild West” stories, 
and I do not think that higher com- 
mendation could well be given to any 
such collection of tales. 

Lonvon, EncLanp, 




















The Man, Carducci 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


























“Drape the way, thru which the Poet will 
pass forever, with flags. Have the last Gari- 
baldian bugle sound the air of our national 
resurrection before his hearse. All the 
great dead will rise to mect him, for after 
Garibaldi he was the ideal leader of Italy, 
planning a new classical future for her. 
Therefore his death is not the sunset but 
the sunrise of a people, who reclimb the hill 
of history to reconquer the supremacy of 
their ancient genius.” 


HUS Alfreddo Oriani, the strong 
9 and popular writer of Romagna, 
expressed the national feeling on 
learning of the death of Giosué Car- 
- ducci. 

My intention is to give the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT an idea of Carducci 
as a man, for his name as a writer and 
poet has long ago gone beyond the seas 
thru his one hundred volumes, each of 
which would have been enough to make 
him famous. 

Carducci, altho the son of a doctor, 
was born and remained all his life a ple- 
beian, and at times a rough and uncouth 
plebeian, but proud and disdainful of 
everything which was not noble, strong 
and great. Most of his time was occu- 
pied in study, in writing and in lectur- 
ing at the university, while he spent also 
many hours in the shop of his editor 
among books, MSS. and proofs. He 
found agreeable ways of employing his 
leisure, but always refused to have any- 
thing to do with society and with mod- 
ern fashions and entertainments. He de- 
tested tea, but liked not one but several 
glasses of good strong wine, a too liberal 
taking of this beverage being, indeed, 
one of the accusations which his adver- 
saries brought against him, as also 
against Felice Cavallotti, the poet and 
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politician, killed in his thirty-fourth ducl. 
While he was in good health, Carducci 


might have been seen every afternoon at 


the café of the Pavaglione, or in some 
even more modest inn playing briscola 
(a local game of cards), rebelling 
against any suggestion of exotic games, 
such as nap or bridge. 

His life was certainly not spent in 
riches. When a boy he was driven from 
place to place in His native Tuscany by 
the persecution of his father by the Gov- 
ernment, as he participated in political 
conspiracies, was a member of the secret 
society, the Carbonari, and was con- 
demned to prison. This added ferocious- 
ness and violence to his son’s tempera- 
ment, giving him that strong sense of 
individualism which seemed to make him 
enjoy being against every one and every- 
thing, with a cult for something greater 
and superior to all. He said: “I have 
never asked women for love, men for 
friendship, youth for admiration, jour- 
nalists for praise, people for votes or 
ministers for place,” _and this was strictly 
true. What he did and accomplished 
was thru his own exertions and genius. 
He began his career as professor of rhet- 
oric in the College of San Miniato, at 
$15.40 a month. After he had been 
there a year, as was to be expected, the 
debts at the small inn where he took his 
meals, and at the café which represented 
a kind of club, where all the leading 
people of the place’ gathered, reached 
such proportions that to pay them off he 
decided to publish some of his poems. 
Thus, in 1857, his first book of “Rimes 
saw the light of day. In 1860 Terenzio 
Marmiani, then Minister of Public In- 
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struction, appointed him professor of 
literature at the University of Bologna, 
which position he never left. From that 
chair a generation of the youth of Bo- 
logna have watched his leonine head, and 
have been taught, preached at and ex- 
horted, until his health broke down and 
he resigned “the honor of serving his 
country,” which resignation was, how- 
ever, not accepted. 

Many have depicted Carducci as a 
stanch monarchist, and just as many 
others a rabid republican, and both were 
right, as he has been both. Hé was a 
monarchist when all that was alive in 
the peninsula rallied round the House of 
Savoy in the supreme struggle for inde- 
pendence and unity, and he was a re- 
publican when, after the material uni- 
fication of the country, he did not think 
that monarchical institutions were ade- 
quate to the situation and would bring 
about that moral, social, intellectual and 
economic resurrection which formed his 
glorious ideal. It was during this stage 
that he met Queen Margherita for the 
first time, when she and King Humbert, 
in 1878, accompanied by Premier 
Cairoli, the only survivor of the five 
brothers who gave their lives for their 
country and King, visited Romagna and 
Bologna, arousing trerhendous enthusi- 
asm. Carducci immediately said that 
whatever his personal opinions were, his 
position as professor at the University 
obliged him to meet the Head of the 
State together with the other city au- 
thorities. However, at the last moment, 
when he was on the point of solemnly 
going to kiss the Queen’s hand as a 
“duty,” he discovered that he had uncon- 
sciously grown so much stouter since 
purchasing his dress clothes, which he 
had not worn for years, that he could 
scarcely get into them, the waistcoat, es- 
pecially, refusing to button. It was then 
too late to get another, and in despair 
the confused poet and professor was 
squeezed into that of a friend, and thus 
attired he met Queen Margherita, who 
later was to prove herself such a good 
friend. This recalls the plight of King 
Victor Emanuel whom Carducci ad- 
mired so much. One evening King Vic- 
tor Emanuel went to the theater abso- 
lutely alone, in a negligé jacket. In the 
middle of the first act what was his 
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horror to see the Russian Empress and 
her daughter, who were then in Rome, 
enter an adjacent box. He could not 
slip away, because they had seen him, 
and it was equally impossible to go to 
them in that costume. Suddenly the 
King has an inspiration, and calling the 
Prefect of Rome, also present, ordered 
him to take off his dress coat and give 
it to him. This the surprised Senator 
did, even helping the King to put it on, 
but Victor Emanuel’s shoulders were 
extraordinarily broad, and no _ sooner 
had he forced them into the coat than 
the seam gave way from neck to waist, 
and affairs were as before. The King 
was obliged to join the Empress and her 
daughter in his jacket, but made such 
good excuses that he was forgiven. A 
couple of days later the Prefect received 
the gift of a new dress coat made by the 
royal tailor, with a diamond pin in one 
of the lapels. 

A few days after Carducci thus saw 
the Queen he composed an ode entitled 
“To the Queen of Italy,” which is now 
famous. Before long he was informed 
that the Civil Order of Savoy was about 
to be conferred upon him. He wrote at 
once asking to be dispensed, and when 
asked the reason answered: “First, be- 
cause it is a pleasure to me to renounce; 
then because a pension is attached to the 
decoration, and I prefer my ideas to any 
money. Finally, I have learned that I 
must kneel and take an oath on the Gos- 
pels, which nothing would induce me to 
do!” 

During this period of fervent repub- 
licanism he went usually in the-summer 
to the Aosta Valley, which, altho Italian, 
is French in language. Here Queen 
Margherita came in all the glory of her 
youth and beauty to be welcomed each 
year by the Mayor. One year he 
brought his welcoming speech to Car- 
ducci for criticism. “But it is in 
French,” said the stern master. “Why 
do you not speak in Italian?” “Well, 
you know, Maestro, I am rather uncer- 
tain in Italian, and certainly could not 
write a speech in it. But I tell you what 
I'll do, you write it and I will learn it 
off by heart.” Carducci refused in most 
forcible terms to write what would have 
to be a glorification of royalty, but the 
idea that his beloved Italian should be 
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slighted before an Italian Queen, altho 
he did not acknowledge her, was unbear- 
able, and he consented, with the solemn 
promise to murder the Mayor if the se- 
cret ever came out. The great day 
arrived, and the Mayor stood up before 
Her Majesty with Carducci behind him. 
The grand thoughts and language in 
which the address was clothed woke the 
Queen up, who was soon absorbed in 
what was ‘one of the most beautiful of 
Carducci’s prose harangs, and with it 
came suspicion, as she was accustomed 
to his style. She called the Mayor and 
said she must compliment him on such 
an eloquent speech, which she had en- 
joyed exceedingly, but how was it that 
he spoke in Italian? The Mayor, thoro- 
ly flustered, feeling the eyes of the 
Queen before and the eyes of the poet 
behind, made an incoherent reply, and 
nearly sank into the ground when Queen 
Margherita said suddenly: “Did you 
write it?” 


reply, “it was—Carducci!” which answer 
ended in an inarticulate squeak, as the 


poet, who had already understood that 
his accomplice was about to turn traitor, 
landed a tremendous kick in the victim’s 
back, just as the word “Carducci” came 
out. The Queen smiled, looked at the 
poet, glowering and muttering like a 
thundercloud, and withdrew. The next 
day the Mayor’s papers were rifled, and 
the MS. of his speech, written in Car- 
ducci’s handwriting, disappeared, and 
has never come to light. Is it a Queen’s 
treasure? Last year, hearing that Car- 
ducci had decided to sell his beloved 
library because he feared to die and 
leave his family in want, Queen 
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Margherita at once bought it, as also 
the house in which he lived, leaving hin 
the use of both for life. 


Carducci .married very young, at 


’ twenty-four, and it is not known that he 


“N-n-o,” was the stuttering’ 


ever loved any other woman, but in his 
poems he has sung of many ideal 
women. The personification of one of 
these is supposed to be Annie Vivanti, 
who is very much younger than himself, 
a poetess and a writer for whom Car- 
ducci had a kind of paternal and chival- 
rous affection. In one of her poems she 
described herself as born in England ofa 
German mother and Italian father, while 
she eventually married an Englishman 
who lived in the United States. Years ago 
she wrote a comedy, “Rosa Azzurra” 
(Blue Rose), which roused great ex- 
pectation, especially among the friends 
of Carducci, who knew of his affection 
for her and his respect for her work. 
The poet occupied a most prominent 
place in the theater, not. doubting the 


. success, while instead it was a terrible 


failure. The public at first kept quiet 
from compliment to the “Master,” as 
they called him, but-at a certain point 
nothing could restrain their disapproval, 
which broke out in vigorous whistles 
and hisses. Carducci, rage incarnate, 
with congested face, flashing eyes, and 
hair standing on end, sprang like a lion 
to the front, and roaring “Cowards! 
Cowards! Cowards!” disappeared into 
the night. Those who have forgotten 
the failure, have never forgotten that in- 
carnation of passion in the figure of 
man; and this typefies his attitude 
toward much that came in his way in 
life. 


Rome, Itaty. 


Fulfilment 
BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


Passion—it was rounded 
By love’s divinity ; 
Love—its deeps I sounded— 
’T was life’s infinity ; 
Life—’twas ever hounded 
By death’s finality ; 
Death—and, lo! ’twas bounded 
By God’s eternity. 


New Vorx Crrv. 





Baltimore’s Anti-Corporation Mayoralty 
Candidate 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


{In a few weeks now Baltimore elects a new mayor. 


The interesting campaign which 


George Stewart Brown is making on an anti-graft and anti-corporation platform is causing 
no end of uneasiness in both the old parties, for many think he will surely be elected. * His 
interesting political history, as shown in the following article is only another instance of the 
great awakening to the problems and opportunities of the day on the part of the young men 
of America. This makes his achievements and aspirations of. interest far beyond the city of 


Baltimore.—Ep1 Tor. ] 


fessors at Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity had a student who wor- 
ried them.. He. had a habit of cutting 
lectures, running over to Washington and 
listening to debates in Congress. Hour 
after hour he followed the discussions in 
Senate and House, observing the tactics 
of the leaders and the way in which such 
men as Tom Reed carried their point 
even in the face of the majority. To 


B “ies in the early nineties the pro- 


the young Baltimorean the science of 
politics was far more interesting, per- 
haps instructive, than the isms and olo- 


gies of his daily routine. Receiving his 
diploma he decided to enter the local 
arena by running for the humble office of 
City Councilman in his own ward. To 
his - neighbors and acquaintances, 
“Stovey” Brown’s aspirations were re- 
garded as a good joke. His reputation 
with them was due to his skill as a player 
of the national game. His nine was one 
of the crack amateur clubs of the city. 
But to show their good nature they gave 
him enough votes to seat him in the 
Council. 

But he has been there since, and what 
he has done rather than what he has said 
has made him a prominent candidate 
for Mayor—and apparently the favored 
candidate of the working classes, the 
“vest pocket” voters and not a few of 
the regular Democrats, of whom he con- 
siders himself one. The fact is that 
George Stewart Brown has originated 
and headed a movement which is novel 
in this conservative Southern city, ruled 
sO many years by strict party vote—a 
movement based largely on the principles 
for which such men as Mayor Tom 
Johnson of Cleveland stand, for Brown 


makes no bones of his belief in the John- 
son ideas of municipal government, tho, 
when asked to state clearly his position, 
he asserts he is a party man—but with 
an independent policy. 

The man who bids fair to become the 
next Mayor of Baltimore, despite the 
opposition of his party organization and 
other interests that are bitterly opposing 
him, is an illustration of how individual 
example, coupled with energy and hon- 
esty, can literally revolutionize politics ; 
for whether. he wins or not, Mr. Brown 
has certainly created an independent 
movement which in vigor and magnitude 
is without a parallel in the history of 
Maryland. The way he has brought it 
about is worth the telling. Elected to 


.the City Council more in jest than in 


earnest, he was regarded as a cipher so 
far as politics was concerned. Few if 
any of the people in his ward believed 
that he would be more than a figurehead 
in the Council chamber, the general ex- 
pectation being that, with the expiration 
of his term, he would drop out of public 
life and public sight. But they were 
mistaken. He had an idea that the city 
authorities were all too generous in 
granting franchises to individuals and 
corporations for the use of the streets 
and for other purposes, and he was not 
backward about getting up and making 
known his views. 

Councilmen more friendly to the cor- 
porations and others who wanted fran- 
chises were at first astonished that-any 
one should dare to put in a word for the 
city. Then their astonishment changed 
to hostility. The result was that Brown 
has had a fight on his hands ever since 
he has been in public service. At first 
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he was ignored; then parliamentary tac- 
tics, such as indefinitely postponing his 
measures, adjourning without voting on 
them, and other schemes, were resorted 
to. He was placed on the least impor- 
tant committees. In short, the organiza- 
tions controlling the Council endeavored 
to block him in every way possible. -Per- 
haps the opposition of the majority was 
more effective in bringing him out than 
a passive resistance would have been, for 
it evidently aroused the spirit which had 
made the “Stovey” of the ball nine a 
leader in catching flies and in hitting 
“three-baggers.” He worked harder 
than ever in support of his medsures 
and by degrees won some of his asso- 
ciates to his side. 

With the beginning of success began 
the movement to which we have re- 
ferred. There are two branches of the 
Council of Baltimore—the First and the 
Second. Members of the First. branch 
merely represent the wards in which 
they reside. The Second branch is com- 
posed of men, each of whom represents 
several wards. Brown was elected to 
the First branch. At the end of the term 
he decided to run for the Second, which 
meant that he must get the majority of 
the votes of six wards, which included 
a part of the so-called “Silk Stocking” 
district, a large Hebrew population, and 
one of the Irish strongholds of the city. 
Even his close friénds shook their heads 
at the chance, but election night found 
him a winner by what a ward boss 
would term a “handsome” majority. 
Seated in the higher body he waged his 
campaign more vigorously than before, 
continuing to adhere strictly to his origi- 
nal principles. Tho he has been opposed 
by all the influence his enemies could 
bring to bear, he has been so successful 
in securing legislation for the benefit 
of the city that he is admitted to be the 
main defender of its interests. 

One of the results which he accom- 
plished almost single handed was a con- 
sideration of the erection of a municipal 
lighting plant. This acted as a club in 
forcing the company that had been illu- 
minating the city to reduce its charges 
over 20 per cent., saving the city $40,- 
000 a year. This ordinance was fought 
by the lighting company thru its friends 
in the Council, but was finally adopted 
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as was one giving the city a right to 
purchase certain street railway lines 
should it desire to do so. He prevented 
a railroad syndicate from getting $280 

ooo of the city sinking~ funds, whicl 
would have been paid to the-syndicate 
had he not amended the ordinance whicli 
had been introduced in the Council ; 
while by another measure he forced the 
principal street railway company to pay 
$50,000 more annual taxes on its prop 
erty in a section of the city where it ha: 
been operating without the payment oi 
any revenue to the people. 

We have merely referred to a part of 
Mr. Brown’s work to show how a man 
can gain popular support with no other 
influence than personal honesty and abil- 
ity. These are the main weapons in his 
fight. He does not hesitate to say that 
he has no use for bosses or corporations 
who enrich themselves at public expense, 
and he handles them without gloves. 
Here is what he thinks: 


“Our present party organizations, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have outlived their day. 
We want a Democratic organization that stands 
for Democratic principles instead of private 
graft to individuals and protection to franchise 
grabbers. The rank and file of the Democratic 
party are opposed to the receiving of campaign 
contributions from those seeking and holding 
special favors. The people are opposed to the 
management of the party by a machine whose 
sole function seems to be to. deliver the goods 
so purchased, by putting in office men who 
will pay the debt, and thus making the party 
name a means for the enrichment of the few 
who control it. 

“Freedom from graft involves freedom from 
the koss—freedom from tie influences behind 
the boss. The boss stands between the public- 
service corporations and the people. To be 
free from him we must be free from these cor- 
porations. The future progress of our city 
demands the highest order of efficiency on the 
part of the officials in charge. They must be 
more than merely honest—they must be effi- 
cient in a broad-minded, constructive way, con- 
sistent with the progressive spirit of the times. 
No people can be truly great who do not build 
for posterity.” 


This is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on which.the man who issued it is 


conducting the fight. It indicates that 
he believes bossism and graft are due 
largely to the relations of corporations to 
the city government, and that companies 
which have unlimited franchises to fur- 
nish such public necessities as light, wa- 
ter and street railway service menace hon- 
est administration, So he is striking at 
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the root of what he beieves to be the po- 
litical evil. He has the support of neither 
the regular Democratic nor the regular 
Republican party, and he is not assisted 
by any organization whatever. Unlike 


some Of the candidates, he has no “‘bar- 
rel” to open for the campaign.. He has 
no money to secure patronage, and he 
has made an enemy of every corporation 
or individual who might give him their 
political influence. Therefore it is en- 
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in the City Council for what he deems 
the people’s rights have not lessened his 
eagerness for fighting. Tho often de- 
feated, he has again and again come up 
to the mark as keen and as alert as when 
public office was so new as to be an en- 
joyable novelty. 

But politics and perseverance are in 
the blood of the Brown family, as shown 
by the career of his grandfather, who 
served the State of Maryland in various 
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GEORGE STEWART BROWN. 


Photo-Portrait by Janvier, 


couraging to the student of politics to 
know that merely a man’s statements 
backed up by his deeds, are still sufficient 
in this country to enable him to run for 
office without other aid, and to obtain a 
numerous and important following even 
in cities where rings have held sway for 
years, 

The character of Baltimore’s would-be 
Mayor is partly disclosed by the bold 
frankness with which he makes public 
his ideas and challenges his opponents. 
The eight years of warfare he has waged 


public offices, winning what seemed to 
be hopeless battles by his tact and deter- 
mination. When the subject of this 
sketch decided to defy all traditions and 
elect himself by his sole efforts, he 
planned a campaign which was charac- 
teristic. Practically every night, clear o: 
stormy, finds him “‘electioneering.” First 
one part of the city, then another and 
another are visited, every street and 
alley being canvassed if necessary. To 
any one who will‘ listen he tells his tale, 
saying what he will do if elected. In 
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one block he may talk to the half dozen 
loungers at the saloon bar. A few min- 
utes later he is addressing a mother’s 
meeting, a neighborhood improvement 
association or a ward club, perhaps ring- 
ing the door bell of the home of some 
doubting Thomas. Baltimore has a 
population of about 650,000, yet in the 
six months Brown has for working up 
sentiment in his favor, he calculates to 
be at least seen if not known by every 
man who has the right to vote. He be- 
lieves in working directly, not thru oth- 
ers. With his corn cob pipe gripped be- 
tween his teeth, his soft gray hat jammed 
down upon his head, this pale-faced, 
white - haired, studious - looking youth 
goes from place to place between dusk 
and midnight at such a pace as would 
excite the admiration if not the envy of 
Roosevelt himself. 

Months ago, when his enemies realized 
that he would seek the office, they laid 
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their plans to thwart him and check hi: 
effort where possible. The Democrati 
“machine” in Baltimore is am admirable 
piece of mechanism, whose well-oile:! 
wheels revolve silently but steadily in 
every part of the city. Brown has not only 
“run up” against it, but against other ob- 
stacles purposely put in his way by the cor- 
porations who depend on the city’s money 
for their revenue. Yet practically single- 
handed he has made such progress that, 
as already stated, he has become enlarge: 
in the public eye from the most insignifi- 
cant to the strongest candidate. In short, 
he has ‘put in motion one of those inde- 
finable movements of the masses that 
have made such cities as Cleveland, To- 
ledo and Milwaukee famous—an upris- 
ing. Of the taxpayers independent of 
party, and their determination to put into 
office the man of their choice, not one 
who is forced upon them. 


Rattrmore, Mp. 


The Approaching National Peace and 


Arbitration Congress 
BY HAMILTON HOLT 


N June 15th there will assemble 
at The Hague the second Con- 


gtess of the World. The Czar’s 
rescript calling together the first Hague 
Conference was given only to those 
twenty-six nations which had diplomatic 
representatives at St. Petersburg. At 
this coming Conference every one of the 
forty-five nations of the globe will be 
present, and for the first time in the an- 
nals of history all the peoples of the 
earth will assemble together to discuss 
the affairs common to all. The second 
Hague Conference ought to be the 
‘greatest political event that has ever 
taken place. 

A few months before the first Con- 
ference assembled THE INDEPENDENT 
published an article from the pen of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps appealing to 
our nation and to the world to take some 
adequate interest in it. As far as I 
know, this was the only appeal in a pop- 


ular magazine that seemed to appreci- 
ate the great possibilities in the first 
Hague Conference. The world at large 
looked upon the Czar’s proposition as a 
pious dream of a weak sentimentalist. 
but the time was ripe, and The Hague 
Court was born which we now know is 
destined to take the same place among 
the “United Nations” that our Supreme 
Court does among the “United States.” 
In other words, by the establishment of 
The Hague Court, the first Hague Con- 
ference took the first step in politicall) 
organizing the nations of the world. 
Emanuel Kant, one of the greatest in 
tellects the world has produced, says in 
his essay on “Eternal Peace” that war 
will not cease until the world is organ- 
ized, and the world cannot be safely or- 
ganized until the majority of the nations 
have .representative governments. The 
greatest international problem before 
the world, therefore, is; how can the 
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forthcoming Hague Conference take the 
next great step toward world organiza- 
tion? We already have The Hague or 
Supreme Court of the world. The next 
logical step is an international legisla- 
ture. 

The peace movement is no longer in 
the dreams of seers and prophets, phi- 
losophers and poets. Since the first 
Hague Conference it has become a prac- 
tical political issue—the practical issue 
before the statesmen of the world. The 
Interparliamentary Union, which is 
composed of 2,500 members of the 1I5,- 
000 members who sit in national parlia- 
ments, has advocated, and the nations 
have agreed, that the second Hague 
Conference take up these four proposi- 
tions for its chief discussion: First, 
that the Congress assemble hereafter 
automatically and periodically; second, 
that a model arbitration treaty be drawn ; 
third, that the question of disarmament 
be discussed, and, fourth, that contra- 
band of war be defined. 

But disarmament cannot logically 
precede political organization, for until 
the world is politically organized there 
is nO way, except by force of arms, by 
which a nation can assure its rights in 
that common international realm in 
which all nations are equally sovereign. 
The drafting of a model arbitration 
treaty, much as it is desired, is little 
more than a counsel of perfection. Such 
a treaty is not self-operative, and will 
not bring about peace any more’ than the 
model charter drafted by the National 
Municipa! League will of its own force 
inaugurate good government in our 
cities. The same line of reasoning ap- 
plies to the drafting of a definition of 
contraband of war. Clearly, then, the 
;redominant issue at the next Confer- 
ence 1s the proposition that the Confer- 
ence hereafter assemble periodically and 
automatically, and not at the call of 
some sovereign or monarch. For even 
if at first such a periodical and auto- 
matic Congress can do no more than ex- 
press pious resolutions, as time goes on 
it will be given more and more power, 
just as in the future The Hague Court 
will be given more and more juris- 
diction. Finally, an international execu- 
tive will be added, and then all ques- 
tions of an international nature will be 
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discussed, decided and enforced accord- 
ing to law, and we shall have in very 
truth the Americanization of the world. 

Before the first Conference assembled, 
the so-called practical people took no in- 
terest in it, but since then there have 
sprung up numerous individuals and 
associations thruout Christendom who 
are bringing public opinion to bear on 
the various governments, so that the 
forthcoming Conference may take a long 
step forward beyond the first Conference. 
In this country by far the largest confer- . 
ence will be held in New York City from 
April 14th to April 17th. This will be 
the most important gathering ever held 
in this country in the interests of peace, - 
and one of the most important ever held 
here for any purpose whatsoever. This 
Conference is not in charge of the pro- 
fessional peace people, but will be thor- 
oly representative in character. The 
president is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
the vice-presidents include Governor 
Hughes of New York, Justice Brewer, 
Andrew D. White, Congressman Bar- 
tholdt, ex-Mayor Low, Albert¢«K. Smiley, 
Judge George Gray, Samuel Gompers, 
Morris K. Jesup and John Mitchell. 
The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee is Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, the treas- 
urer is George Foster Peabody, and ‘the 
secretary is Robert E. Ely. Various sub- 
committees are already at work, and they 
include the leading men in the United 
States in their respective fields. The 
legislative committee will see that the 
Governors of every State, the members of 
Congress and the leading publicists of 
the country are invited to the Conference. 
The judicial committee will invite all the 
leading Federal and State judges of the 
land. The press committee, which is 
composed of representatives of sixty of 
the leading daily, weekly and monthly 
papers of New York, will invite every 
editor in the United States to be present, 
the circulation of whose paper runs over 
5,000. There are equally large and in- 
fluential committees representing cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade and 
transportation, merchants’ associations, 
labor organizations, patriotic societies, 
women’s clubs, schools and colleges, 
churches and ethical societies, etc. 

It is fortunate that at the time of this 
Conference there will be in America a 
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body of distinguished foreigners from 
various European countries, who are 
to attend the dedication of the -Car- 
negie Institute, at Pittsburg, on Apri! 
11th, as guests of Mr. Carnegie. All of 
these foreign visitors, some twenty or 
thirty in number, are to attend the Con- 
ference and participate in its delibera- 
tions. Among the speakers already 
pledged to address one or more meetings 
of the congress are two of President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet—Elihu Root and 
Oscar S. Straus; Governor Hughes, Mr. 
Bartholdt, Judge Gray, Mr. Bryan, Seth 
Low, Archbishop Farley, Bishop Potter, 
Rabbi Hirsch, Miss Jane Addams, Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Baron 
d’Estournelles, James Bryce, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Samuel Gompers, W. T. 
Stead, etc. In short, both in distinction 
of speakers and quality of delegates there 
could scarcely be got together a more 
eminent body of men in the whole of 
America. 

The Conference will culminate Wednes- 
day night with a dinner at which over 
1,000 guests are expected to be present. 
Mr. Carnegie will preside, and President 
Roosevelt, President Diaz of Mexico, 
Lord Gray, Governor-General of Canada, 
and half a dozen others, have been in- 
vited to speak. President Roosevelt has 
not yet accepted the invitation, but there 
is every probability that he will be able 
to do so. 

At all these meetings some of the lead- 
ing musical organizations of America 
will take part, and the New York clubs 
are expected to give numerous receptions 
to the various delegates. The attendance 
of the congress is expected to he very 
large, so that it is important. for those 
who wish to be present to signify their 
intention without delay. The meetings 
will be open to the public, but a ticket 
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entitling a person to a reserved seat 
in the hall thruout the whole congress 
may be obtained from Robert E. Ely, 
secretary, at 23 West Forty-fourih 
street, New York City, for the nominal 
sum of one dollar. The hotels in New 
York and the railroads are already offer- 
ing reduced rates for the Conference. 

This Conference can scarcely fail to 
produce a profound effect not only on 
the administration at Washington, but 
on the nation and the whole world. If 
any of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
cannot attend this Conference and want to 
help along this great peace movement in 
some practical way, when the next Hague 
Conference is in session in the middle 
of June, let them get their political and 
social clubs or their churches to pass 
resolutions in favor of the substitution of 
law for war, and cable them to the Amer- 
ican delegates at The Hague. Mr. 
Andrew D. White, president of the 
American delegation at the first Hague 
Conference, said that it was literally the 
bushels of letters and cablegrams that 
were sent from America by individuals 
and societies at a critical moment when 
everything seemed dark, that changed 
despair into hope and ultimately had 
great weight in bringing forth The 
Hague Court. 

Thus, if the United States of America 


* can cause the next Conference to create 


an international parliament, in another 
decade or so the time will be ripe to es- 
tablish an international executive; and 
then at last we shall have Tennyson's 
dream of “The Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World,” and for the 
first time since the Prince of Peace 
walked on earth it will be possible to 
have “Peace on -earth and good will 
toward men.” 


New Yor« Cry. 





Literature 


.Civii War Books 


WRITTEN in Carlylese, but yet a book 
of uncommon power, is Mr. Snider’s 
The American Ten Years’ War.’ We 
could wish for much less “Will of the 
People,” “Spirit of total Man,” “Soul of 
all Time,” and other capitalized abstrac- 
tions, and we should feel more comforta- 
ble in following the single tense of past 
time than in being jostled about among 
all the tenses given in the grammars. 
But for ail that the book reveals close 
study, a fundamental grasp of causes 
and relations, and a true sense of per- 
spective. The factors making for the 
great struggle are keenly apprehended, 
and the salient phases of the preliminary 
manetivers are graphically set  be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Snider begins with Kansas, for it 
was there that the first overt acts in the 
fratricidal drama were committed; and 
it is the invasion by the Missourians, 
5,000 strong, in March, 1855, that he 
takes as his definite starting point. 
From the bloody turmoil of the Kansas 
war he passes over to the larger theater 
of operations in the nation, and shows 
us the shifting alignment of men, both 
as to measures and to parties, which 
finally arrayed North and South in two 
hostile sections. 

It is perhaps in his treatment of the 
Southern oligarchy that he is at his best. 
The number of actual slave-owners in 
1850, according to Helper, was but 
186,551. The entire number of owners 
and hirers of slaves, according to the 
census of 1850, was 347,525. Of these, 
174.053 owned or hired from one to four 
slaves, and about 165,000 owned or 
hired from five to forty-nine slaves. 
The remainder, some 8,000, were the 
_great slaveholders, and comprised the 
Southern oligarchy. . Their economic 
interests were in some measure opposed 
to those of the small slaveholders, and 
fundamentally opposed to those of the 
non-slaveholders. Yet, in spite of th’s 
antagonism of interests, this petty group 
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swayed the South for decades, cajoled 
their exploited victims into acquiescence 
and finally into secession and warfare. 
It is a miracle of history which has 
never received the attention it deserves. 

Mr. Snider explains pithily the meth- 
ods of the process. The membets of the 
oligarchy, thru sheer necessity, were 
trained to rule, and all the arts of social 
control were developed by them to an 
extraotdinary degree. They exploited 
the inferior classes unmercifully, both 
economically and _ politically, keeping 
them in ignorance and privation. Yet 
with a rare diplomacy they were able to 
play upon. the resentment of their vic- 
tims toward slavery the institution, and 
to divert it to a resentment toward the 
slave. The present day contempt of the 
poor white for the black is no doubt 
largely explainable as a survival of this 
shrewdly fostered feeling of ante-bellum 
days. No one interested in, the phe- 
nomena of social control should neglect 
to read these illuminative and instruct- 
ive chapters. 

Mr. Hall has something of the same 
story to tell in his The Rending of Vir- 
ginia. The conflicting material inter- 
ests of the two sections of the Old Do- 
minion are forcibly shown, and a strong 
light is thrown upon the dominancy of 
the slave-holding oligarchy. It is inter- 
esting to note by how many means, 
legislative and otherwise, the oligarchy 
sought to strengthen its grip upon 
wealth and power. It had all the “self- 
ishness and blindness . . . inherent in 
autocratic communities.” Until the 
convention of 1850-51 the suffrage was 
limited to landholders. Representation 
in the State Legislature was based, as 
in the Federal Constitution, upon the 
population, each black counting as three- 
fifths of a person. In 1850 the conces- 
sion was made of a representation based 
on the number of white persons, but this 
applied only to the lower house. As 
for the upper house, the representation 
based on the 486,116 slaves (1860) in 
Eastern Virginia, virtually neutralized 
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the representation of the 334,921 whites 
in Western Virginia. 

The oligarchy also took pains to have 
the burden of taxation fall on the non- 
slaveholders. Slave property in Vir- 
ginia in 1860 was valued at about $234,- 
000,000. At the assessment rate paid 
upon real estate this property should 
have brought to the State some $937,000 
yearly. Thru statutory exemptions and 
reduced valuations, however, it brought 
in only about $326,000. Mercantile 
businesses were taxed by means of 
licenses, and taxes were even levied 
upon wages. There were few or no 
schools available to other than children 
of the rich, and what internal improve- 
ments were voted were generally in the 
interest of the slave power. All of- the 
fatuity which carries a ruling class to 
its ruin was strikingly exemplified by the 
slave-holding class of Virginia. It is 


small wonder that when the Richmond 


convention voted for secession the re- 
sponse of the Western Virginians, for 
the most part a non-slaveholding people, 
should have been so prompt and decisive 
for union with the North. 

Mr. (or is it Lieutenant?) Munson 
tells in a spirited and captivating way 
the story of Mosby's Guerrillas. It is 
hardly history that he gives, but rather 
adventure with a historic setting. Or if 
it be called history, it must be classified 
as of that specialized type produced 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line among 

a people imaginative and emotional, 

but not analytical or introspective. 

There is always the mention of the 

“overwhelming odds” against 
which the guerrillas fought— 
not too exultantly told, but per- 
haps only as a matter of-record. 
And then there are modest re- 





3 REMINISCENCES OF A Mossy GUERRILLA. 
By John W. Munson. Illustrated. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.00. 


rom London’s “Before Adam,” 


‘account of his capture. 
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citals such as this: “I believe, with- 
out bragging at the expense of truth, 
that we saw the back, seams of 
the enemy’s jackets oftener than 
they saw ours.” A humorous sice- 
light is thrown on the author’s failing in 
the matter of judging numbers in his 
“About twenty 
men,” he records as taking part in the 
proceeding. . But one of his Northern 
captors writes him: “You overrated the 
number of men who captured you; there 
were Only a few of us.” Whereupon 
Mr. Munson comments: “I. . . told him 
my mental condition was such . . . that 
I could imagine his whole regiment had 
a hand in the affair.” Such candor is 
pleasant to know; and it could be wished 
that an equal consciousness of a ten- 
dency to magnify the numbers of an 
enemy and minimize those of one’s own 
forces had been possessed by all South- 
ern writers when relating their Civil 
War experiences. Mr. Munson stoutly 
maintains the legitimacy’ of Mosby’s 
warfare, and gives much _ testimony 
tending to prove it. He declares: 

“Mosby’s Guerrillas were not highwaymen, 
bushwackers or ruffians, and They did 
not war upon any element other than that com- 
monly recognized as the enemy. A very. large 
percentage of them were well bred, refined gen- 
tlemen.” 

More anecdotal in mariner, tho of the 
same general nature, is Mr. Alexander’s 
Mosby's Men.‘ -It is interesting to note 
some of the contradictions ‘in the two 
volumes. The accounts of the Green- 
back raid (October 13th, 1864) differ 
in a number of important particulars. 
Was the Federal train deliberately de- 
railed, at the risk of the lives of ‘non- 
combatants, or was it simply “held up?” 
Munson says the former, Alexander the 
latter. The rather common use of car- 
bines in Mosby’s command is frequently 
mentioned by Alexander, but Munson 

reiterates that only an exceptional 
instance was known. — There is a 
direct contradiction of a very seri- 
ous nature in the accounts of the 
brutal murder of the Federal Lieu- 
tenant Cole, after the Blazer fight 
(November, 1864). Cole had sur- 
rendered, when Puryear, a Mosby 
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Ranger, who had previously been a 
prisoner of the Federals, galloped up 
and charged the lieutenant with having 
maltreated him while in captivity. The 
charge was “admitted by Cole,” says 
Munson (p. 123). Alexander, who was 
an eye-witness, says (p. 126): “There 
was a -moment’s hesitation, and.no re- 
sponse; then the crack of a pistol.” 


Cole fell and died almost immediately.. 


Munson indulges in some maudlin sen- 
timentality in the matter, but Alexander, 
a more matter-of-fact narrator, dis- 
misses the matter without comment on 
the morality of the deed. 

Mr. Knauss is a Union veteran. In 
1893, while living at Columbus, Ohio, 
he was forcibly impressed by the “un- 
utterable loveliness and shameful disor- 
der of Camp Chase Cemetery,” west of 
the city, where more than 2,000 Confed- 
erate dead are buried. Altho Governors 
Hayes and Foraker had done something 
toward. keeping the cemetery cleared, 
their work had gone for naught, and the 
graveyard had become a wild bramble 
patch. Mr. Knauss at once set about 
the task of interesting North and South 
in the needed work of keeping the place 
in order. Since 1895 annual com- 
memorative exercises have been held, 
sometimes attended by large delegations 
from the South. The cemetery has been 
thoroly cleared, headstones have been 
restored, and a beautiful memorial arch 


has been erected. All the available data 


regarding .the Camp Chase prison and 
cemetery, including a list of the dead, 
accounts of the memorial services and 
statements by former prisoners are given 
in Mr. Knauss’s book.’ The author has 
given his later years devotedly to this 
noble work, and has contributed in no 
small degree to the restora- 
tion of good feeling be- 
tween the once hostile sec- 
tions. 

Mrs. Maffitt relates the 
life of her husband,° naval 
officer and one-time com- 
mander of the C. S. N. 


*Story or Camp Cuase. A His- 
tory of Confederate Prisons and 
Cemeteries. By William H. Knauss. 
Nashville: Smith & Lamar, Agents. 
2.20. 





*Tue Lire AND SERVICES oF JOHN 
NewLanp Marritt. By Emma Mar- 
tin Mafftt. Illustrated. .New York: 
The Neale Publishing Co. $3.00. 


“Florida” and of the ram “Albe- 
marle.” Maffitt was a North Caro- 
linian by residence. He entered the 
old navy, -and served on the frigates 
“St. Louis,” “Vandalia,” “Macedonian” | 
and “Constitution.” At the  out- 
break of the Civil War he _ re- 
signed his commission and entered the 
Confederate service. As the commander 
of the “Florida” he inflicted vast dam- 
age on the merchant marine of the 
North. His command of the “Albe- 
marle” was brief, and terminated some 
time before the dramatic sinking of that 
vessel by Lieutenant Cushing. Maffitt 
died on May 15th, 1886. A handsome 
tribute to his character and attainments, 
from Admiral Daniel D. Porter’s “The 
Naval History of the Civil War” is 
quoted at length. 

Dr. Mudd’ was one of the alleged con- 
spirators implicated in the assassination 
of Lincoln. He was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. He was confined on the 
Dry Tortugas from July 24th, 1865, to 
March 8th, 1869, and was then released 
by an executive order of President John- 
son, issued just before his retirement 
from the~Presidency. Dr. Mudd was a 
slave-owner and a sympathizer with the 
South. ‘ He was slightly acquainted with 
Booth and well acquainted with Surratt, 
another alleged conspirator. But a 
growing conviction of his innocence of 
any complicity in the plot raised up 
champions in his behalf, and their con- 
stant efforts were finally suc- 
cessful. The argument be- 
fore the Military Commission 
of General Thomas Ewing, 
the formal statements of Dr. 


’ Tue Lire or Dr. Samuet A. Mupp. 
Edited by his daughter, Nettie 
Mudd: ith preface by D. Eld- 
ridge Moore. New York: The 
Neale Publishing Co. $3.00. 
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Mudd, Mrs. Mudd and Edward Span- 
gler, another of the number of persons 
convicted of the crime, are given in full, 
along with letters written by. Dr. Mudd 
from his island prison. 


The Sixteenth Regiment of New 
York Infantry, whose career is de- 
scribed by General Curtis in From Bull 
Run to Chancellorsville,” was the senior 
regiment of Franklin’s division. It was 
composed of two-year men, and served 
from the call for volunteers in 1861 un- 
til it was mustered out in May, 1863. 
In two months after this time, more than 
six hundred of its officers and men were 
again in the field, “for three years or the 
war.” The record of the regiment itself 
was highly creditable, and is worthy of 
independent treatment. General Cur- 
tis does more than tell the story of the 
single regiment. In a way, the volume 
is a history of the whole war, so long as 
the regiment lasted, and as far as it was 
at all concerned. The Army of the Po- 
tomac, to which the Sixteenth was at- 
tached, finds prominent place in the 
The author has 


pages of the book. 
drawn -heavily upon his own recollec- 


tion, supplementing the same _ with 
study of the Rebellion records and com- 
munication with his comrades. He has 
been fairly successful in tracing the later 
lives of the members of the regiment, 
and has gathered from them, and from 
their letters home, many of his details 
and anecdotes.. In its human interest, a 
volume like this finds its value and its 
justification. We do not find in it any 
great addition to our knowledge of the 
war in general, or even of particular 
portions of it. The ascertained facts al- 
ready published are well in excess of 
anything which recollection is now like- 
ly to add. But the narrative of a par- 
ticipant is always of interest, and has, 
as this history now, an inspiration for 
the reader that scientific history can 
rarely offer. 

Major Burrage’s book, entitled Get- 
tysburg and Lincoln,’ is of an entire- 
ly different type. His interest centers in 
the Gettysburg address, and branches 





® From Butt Run to CHANCELLORSVILLE. By. Nelson 
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tery and the ha a Park. By Henry Sweetser 
Burrage. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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out to the battlefield which made neces- 
sary the national cemetery, at whose 
dedication the speech was delivered. 

The first part of Gettysburg and Lin- 
coln is devoted to an account of the bat- 
tle, which is clear enough, but over- 
loaded with names. <A few references 
to the Records and other published aids 
show that the study is careful; but it 
has no special contribution, and is sim- 
ply a utilitarian’ introduction to the rest 
of the volume. 

In the second part the author deals 
with the idea of a National Cemetery, 
which developed into the memorial ser- 
vices of November, 1863. .He seems to 
have made clear the fact that Lincoln’s 
speech was prepared, in greater part, at 
Washington—if such fact is of any con- 
sequence. His description of the cere- 
mony at the battlefield does not seem to 
be any more graphic than others which 
we have read. In his third part he 
goes on into the work of the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association and 
the erection of the National Park. 


z 
Evolutionary Fiction 


Mr. Jack Lonpon, who has been 
quite busy recently explaining what, in 
his opinion, plagiarism is not, gives us 
in Before Adam’ a labored product of 
his inventiveness, rather than a felicitous 
work of the imagination. The story, 
fails to make a distinct impression upon 
the reader, who finds in it, in the last 
analysis, but another animal story of 
the type that has been so popular dur- 
ing the last decade or so, a hybrid thing 
of human psychology and lower animal 
life. It is all according to the theories 
of evolution, no doubt, and according 
to paleontological evidence as well, even 
unto the facial angle and the saber-tooth 
tiger, but the mixture of man and 
gorilla, the confused dream glimpses of 
a twentieth-century mind of its prehis- 
toric existence as an Anthropos alogos, 
fail to appeal, much less to convince, or 
even to interest very vividly. Still, it is 
decidedly ingenious, this story of tree 
dwellers, cave dwellers and fire makers, 
who are masters also of -the bow and 





1 Berore Apam. By Jack London. [Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. New York: The Macmillan 
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arrow—of three stages of human evolu- 
tion going on side by side in a. remote 
geological age. Mr. Charles Livingston 
Bull’s illustrations add to the reader’s 
visual confusion. 
ever, he has clung to the gorilla type. 
The book suggests inevitably com- 
parison’ with some earlier ventures in the 
same field, and the result is not in its 
favor. Mr. Stanley Waterloo has al- 
ready spoken for himself and his Story 
of Ab; there is, however, in existence 
a tale of prehistoric human life better 
than either, Mr. Gouverneur Morris's 
The Pagan’s Progress, which adds to 
all Mr. London’s fidelity to scientific 
opinion and discovery something that 
his story lacks, namely, a splendid im- 
agination that rises occasionally to nota- 
ble hights. This book failed at the time 
of its publication, a couple of years ago, 
to receive the recognition it so fully de- 
serves; it is, therefore, recommended 
here to those curious of this sort of 
fiction as decidedly well. worth their 
while. Finally there comes to memory, 
from the long ago, a delicious jeu 
d'esprit, without pretense to scientific 


accuracy or serious purpose, Zit and 
Xoe,’ an anonymous little story pub- 
lished in 1889, in which the first tailless 
man child is driven from the parent 


nest aS an unworthy offspring, the 
Adam of evolution going forth into the 
wildernes$ to find his Eve. And this 
whimsical story of our remotest ances- 
tors we like best of all. 


a 


The Breath of the Runners. By Mary 
Mears. ‘New York: Frederick Stokes & 
Co. $1.50. 

The first thing one notes of The 
Breath of the Runners is that it is in no 
wise in the American tradition. First of 
all, the attitude toward art is that of 
reverence and almost passionate adora- 
tion, the attitude of feeling that to draw 
a line, to create a visible image in the 
world, is a motive as forceful as religion 
or love. The desire for*fuller conscious- 
ness and consciousness resulting in con- 


New 
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crete form is the basis for all the activity 
in the book. This represents, of course, 
not an elementary stage of civilization, 
in which the first striving is for exist- 
ence, then for comfort, and finally wealth 
and power. But to place above all these 
the creative act which shall produce 
spontaneous joy in other men is a later 
stage, and a stage that presupposes a 
previous experience of disillusion with 
mere comfort and convention. Secondly, 
this novel is not in the American tradi- 
tion because it is not sophisticated. 
Strangely enough, our land, which is the 
youngest .settlement on the globe, has 
produced a body of literature tainted 
with sophistication, and slight impor- 
tance because of that sophistication. Our 
authors have the manner of presenting 
us fiction while they say: “See, these are 
the little human events I choose to throw 
out for your delectation ; humorous, isn’t 
it? I myself stand off and realize how 
slight and unimportant it all is; I do it 
purely for your diversion, dear reader, 
and: my own, but Heaven forbid that I 
should be seriously concerned about so 
slight a matter.” Now, this is eminently 
sophisticated; it is cautious and canny; 
it allows for the natural human dislike of 
a person who takes himself seriously as 
one who should say, “I know something, 
or I have felt something, more than an- 
other.” But great art and great virtue 
are ever essentially childlike. The high- 
est reach is that which receives the aged 
and eternally repeated experiences of life 
as new each day, significant as tho they 
had never happened before. It is evi- 
dent, too, that the author has striven, in 
the use of words and in sentence cadence, 
for somewhat of the vague and emotional 
effect of music; the recurring refrain of 
the shoes, the image under which the 
panting effort for progress is symbolized, 
is a purely musical device. Not only 
the structure, but the evident feeling for 
diction, the sense that the given word is 
addressed not entirely to the understand- 
ing, but equally to the subconscious emo- 
tional nature of the reader, leads one to 
believe this young author has founded 
her method upon French psychological 
fiction, rather than upon our American 
thin and meager realism. It is, there- 
fore, with deep interest that we look for- 
ward to the career of a young writer 
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who, whetler she succeed or fai], has set 
herself the higher and the harder task. 


a 
Literary Notes. 


_ «+.-Peer Gynt, which Mansfield is now play- 
ing in New York City for the first time, is 
.published by Scribners as Vol. IV of their 
new edition of the collected works of Ibsen. 
the stage production, tho interesting and 
beautiful, is necessarily cut so much that the 
real meaning of the poem cannot be under- 
stood without a reading of the complete text. 
Vol. III of the same edition, containing the 
complemental drama, Brand, has recently ap- 
peared. ($1.00 each.) 


...-In spite of our multitudinous editions of 
Shakespeare, Professor Neilson’s one volume, 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, in the Cam- 
bridge edition (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
still an event in the scholarly world. In com- 
pleteness and in cheapness (the price is $3.00) 
it commends itself to the reader of moderate 
means and limited book space. If the thin 
paper, the small type, the double columns, and 
scant margins check the ardor of those who 
love beautiful typography, these are at most 
the defects of the book’s qualities. Moreover, 
it is primarily a scholar’s as well as a mere 
reader's Shakespeare, a volume for reference 
and for comparison. The text is the result of 
an exhaustive comparative study of the Quarto 
and First Folio editions, not neglecting the re- 
search of eminent modern editors. In the 
matter of stage directions, the Elizabethan 
habit, so fundamentally different from our 
own, is made conspicuous to the eye by en- 
closing all directions later than 1623 editions 
in brackets. For example, Shakespeare did 
not shift scenery, having no scenery to shift; 
therefore all .such directions as (Olivia’s 
Garden), (Friar Lawrence’s Cell) are mod- 
ern, and are so indicated; and again, “Enter 
the Jew” (Shylock), Salarino, etc. By this 
method we are not impoverished (as the man- 
ner of Ben Greet is), but retain the modern 
advantage, and add to it a historic light on the 
original composition. The only instance in 
which Professor Neilson has not been con- 
servative is in the matter of punctuation. 
Heretofore we have had either the meaning- 
less punctuation of early editions or the incon- 
sistencies of the eighteenth century editors, 
but here at last we have, thruout, careful 
punctuation in accordance with modern usage. 


a 


Pebbles 


{Mrs. H. A. Deming, of San Francisco, is 
said to have occupied a year in hunting up and 
fitting together these thirty-eight lines from 
thirty-eight poets.—Fo ] 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour?— 
Young. 

Life’s a short summer, man a flower.—Dr. 
Johnson. . 

By trrs we catch the vital breath and die.— 
Pope. 
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The cradle and the tomb, alas!'so nigh—Prior, 

To be is better far than not to be—Sewall. 

Tho all man’s life may seem a tragedy.—Spen- 
cer. 

But light cares speak when mighty cares are 
dumb.—Daniel. 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Your fate is but the common fate of all— 
Longfellow. 

ae joys here to no man befall.—South- 
well, 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere —Con- 
greve. 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar 
Churchill. 

Custom does often reason overrule.—Rochester, 

And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool.—Ari- 
strong. 

Live well, how long or short, permit to heaven. 
—Milton. 

They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
—Bailey. 

Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face.—French. 

Vile intercourse where virtue has not place— 
Sommerville. ; 

Then keep each passion down, however dear.— 
Thompson. 

The pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear— 
Byron. 

The sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay 
Smollett. 

With craft and skill to ruin and_ betray. 
Crabbe. 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise.- 
Massinger.  . 

We masters grow of all that we despise— 
Crowley. 

O, then, renounce that impious self-esteem.— 
Beattie. . 

Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream.— 
Cooper. 

Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave— 
Sir Walter Davenant. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave— 
Gray. 

What is ambition? 
Willis. 

Only destructive to the brave and great.—Ad- 
dison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown?— 
Dryden. 

The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.— 
Francis Quarles. 

How long we live, not years, but actions teil — 
W atkins. 

That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well.—Herrick. 

Make then, while yet you may, your God your 
friend —William Mason. 

Whom _— worship, yet not comprehend. 


care.— 


’Tis a glorious cheat— 


The trust that’s given guard and to yourself be 
just.—Dana. 

For live we how we can, yet die we must.— 
Shakespeare. 





Editorials 


Novel: Vacations 


FRANK R. Stockton tells of a man 
whose chief enjoyment during his trip 
abroad was in thinking what a pleasure 
he could give his friends by telling them 
all about it, but when he got home he 
found that they would not listen to him, 
each preferring instead to talk of his own 
humdrum affairs. As a last resort he 
was obliged to hire as an “understudy” 
an intelligent and appreciative gentleman 
who, at so much an hour, was willing to 
listen to the traveler’s tales. No doubt 
many of our readers have suffered in a 
similar way from lack of appreciative 
friends. We have a remedy for this evil 
to propose, which is that we listen to each 
other’s vacation stories. We have been 
accustomed to secure for our annual Va- 
cation Number articles by professional 
hunters, travelers and sportsmen, and by 
men distinguished in other vocations, who 
would tell us of their avocations, but it 
has occurred to us that many of our un- 
distinguished readers may have had quite 


as novel vacation experiences and could 
tell of them in quite as interesting a way. 
So we have decided to place a large part 
of the space of our next Vacation Num- 
ber, that of June 6th, 1907, at the dis- 
posal of our readers, and we invite them 
to contribute to it whatever will make it 


interesting or valuable. If our readers 
take half as much interest in vacations 
as they do in heretics we are sure of get- 
ting some letters well worth reading. 
We are unwilling to give more definite 
specifications, because we want the con- 
tributions to have a wide range and to 
be such articles as it would not come into 
the editorial mind to order. A vacation 
is an invitation to break the bonds of 
habit and to escape from the prison of 
convention. The Vacation Number should 
certainly be characterized by this vaca- 
tion spirit in being as unlike the ordinary 
issues as possible. During most of the 
year people are fitted pretty tightly into 
their niches ; it is only when they are re- 
leased from daily duties and their posi- 
tion in society that they have a chance to 
develop their- individuality if they can, 
and to manifest their originality if they 


have any left. Now, what we want to 
do is to get some of this individuality 
and originality transferred to the pages 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We have before 
us on the table a bright green flowery 
cover bearing the date “June 6th, 1907.” 
The next thing is to fill it with suitable 
material. , 

No doubt you who are reading this 
now have had some outing experience 
which you can talk about most interest- 
ingly, and if we could pay you an edi- 
torial call in person with a stenographer 
concealed behind the door we could get 
some good unconventional “copy.” But 
this, tho pleasant for us, would take too 
long and involve too much traveling to 
be practicable, so we are obliged to ask 
you to write it out just as you would tell 
it to us. You can tell of travels in far 
countries or in undiscovered countries 
near at hand, of your adventures by land 
or on the sea, or—we now must add—in 
the air; of how you saved money and 
how you spent it; of your favorite sports 
or why you detest all sports; of the good 
times you have had or the most disagree- 
able experiences, no matter which, they 
will be equally pleasant reading ; of camp- 
ing tricks and woodcraft; of your own 
observations of animals and birds at 
home; of the places you think we ought 
to visit and the things we ought to do, or 
of the places and things for us to avoid; 
and, what would be perhaps as generally 
useful as anything, of how to be happy 
if one cannot get a vacation. 


If you have a photograph to send with 
it so much the better; sharp contrasting 
photographs, tho, not the flat, fuzzy ones. 
Do not write more than 500 words, and 
if you make it 300 it will stand a better 
chance of acceptance. And do not think 
that you must tell about everything that 
happened that summer. If you try to 
get all you know into one column it will 
be crowded. We do not offer a prize for 
the best, because it would be too hard to 
tell which is the best, but we will pay five 
dollars for any article we use regardless 
of its length. We prefer to publish 
signed articles, but, if you object to your 
name being used say so plainly. And 
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we want pictures, too, a great many of 
them, pretty ones and funny ones, artistic 
ones and ugly ones also if they are ugly 
enough to be picturesque, from far and 
near, of motion and of still life, people or 
stumps, squirrels and mountains, no 
limitation ow size, style or subject. Send 
as many as you like, for us to take our 
choice ; if you enclose postage and mark 
your name on them we will try to see 
that you get back the prints we do not 
use. Last year our readers responded 
handsomely to our appeal for photo- 
graphs so we were enabled to publish an 
interesting series of about thirty pictures. 
This year we renew the same offer; that 
is we will give $25 for the photograph 
which all things considered is in our 
judgment the best, and $2 apiece for the 
others we use. It does not matter 
whether the photograph. is accompanied 
by one of the first vacation articles asked 
for above or not, for we shall use arti- 
cles without illustrations and illustrations 
without articles in the Vacation Number. 
But if the photograph is not connected 
with one of these vacation “stories,” 
write on its back rather a long explana- 
Pictures and articles must be 


tory title. 
received by May Ist. 


& 


Mollycoddles 


Peruaps President Roosevelt and 
President Eliot are equally extreme in 
their emphasis as to the wisdom or folly 
of college contests of physical power. 
We can never forget the example of 
Greece, where the highest intellectual 
and the highest physical honor were 
combined in the same people. A com- 
munity which has a general ambition to 
excel will include at the same time those 
who would excel in brains and those who 
excel in brawn. We recall the subjects 
of the Pindaric odes. We have not yet 
discovered reason to fear that so ener- 
getic a people as our own, or that such 
vigorous youth as attend our colleges, 
lack mental as well as physical stimulus. 
Those who have the power and will to 
excel will choose the direction in which 
their tastes lie, and their abilities as well. 
The important and essential thing is, the 
general desire to excel. Where there is 
a widespread passion of this sort there is 
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no fear on the one side of a decadence 
to the level of mafafa and cockfights, or 
on the other side to the worship of mere 
brutality. 

President Eliot says: 


“The injuries inflicted on the Harvard play- 
ers were of the same character as were suf- 
fered under the former rules, but they were 
much fewer in number, The spirit of the 
game, however, remains essentially the same. 
It therefore remains an undesirable game for 
gentlemen to play or for multitudes of spec- 
tators to watch. 

“No game is fit for college uses in which 
men are often so knocked or crushed into 
insensibility or immobility that it is a ques- 
tion whether by the application of water and 
stimulants they can be brought to and enabled 
to go on playing. No game is fit for college 
uses in which recklessness in causing or suf- 
fering serious bodily injuries promotes efli- 
ciency and so is taught and held up for ad- 
miration. An extreme recklessness remains 
a grave objection to the game of football, 
and it also makes basketball and ‘hockey as 
developed in recent years undesirable games.” 


On the other hand, President Roose- 
velt puts his emphasis not on the rough- 
ness and danger of these college sports, 
but on their noble vigor, for he wants 
no “mollycoddles.” To be sure, he would 
have honor in the game, and his motto 
is, “Don’t flinch, don’t foul, and hit the 
line hard.” So that we presume the two 
presidents differ only in the emphasis 
they put on the elements of play. One 
wants it very strenuous; the other wants 
it very square, but both want it strenu- 
ous and square. 

Yet we think it more important to em- 
phasize the decency rather than the 
strenuosity of football. There are a 
plenty of brutes and professional coaches 
with tough heads and hard fists and feet 
who can do the strenuous; we need gen- 
tlemen in the game who hold honor 
higher than victory. We hear of even 
basketball games between colleges—this 
called a ladies’ game—in which players 
had to be called off by the umpire for 
their unfair violence. It is no pleasant 
comment on a game as now played that 
the president of our oldest university 
should say that it “remains an undesira- 
ble game for gentlemen to play or for 
multitudes of spectators to watch.” 

Our youth go to college not to de- 
velop muscle, but brains. Games are rec- 
reation, not business. We would that 
there were no intercollegiate games that 
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withdraw attention from study. It is re- 
ported that the authorities at Harvard are 
considering the wisdom of forbidding 
certain intercollegiate contests, and we 
should not greatly regret such a decision. 
We are not afraid that it would encour- 
age a race of mollycoddles. 


as 


Peace or War 


\VE are still, as a nation, at the busi- 
ness of slaughtering’ our working people 
as remorselessly as tho they were en- 
emies of the republic, to whom quarter 
was denied. The last report of casualties 
of the interstate roads gives 9,703 killed 
and 86,008 wounded (including passen- 
gers and “other persons”) for the year 
ended June 30th, 1905. The State roads 
probably added 1,000 killings and the 
trolleys 1,500 more, while the coal mines 
contributed (1905) 2,159 killings. We 
do-not know the returns from the fac- 
tories and the steel mills, because in only 
two or three States are the records prop- 
erly kept.- But it is the consensus of 
opinion among investigators that indus- 
trial: casualties in this nadon number 
more than 500,000 yearly. Dr. Josiah 
Strong estimates the number at 564,000. 
As there are 525,600 minutes in a year, it 
may readily be seen that every minute 
our industrial system sends to the grave- 
yard or to the hospital a human being, 
the victim of some “accident” inseparable 
from his toil. . 

We cry out against the horrors of war 
because the casualties suffered in armed 
conflict appeal dramatically to our senses. 
The casualties of industrial warfare we 
are prone to accept as a matter of course. 
But the ravages of this industrial war- 
fare are far greater than those of armed 
conflict. The number of killed or mor- 
tally wounded (including deaths from 
accidents, drownings, suicides and mur- 
ders, but excluding deaths from disease) 
in the Philippine war from February 4th, 
1899, to April goth, 1902, was 1,573. 
These fatal casualties were spread over 
a period of three years and three months. 
But our coal mines alone in one year fur- 
nished a mortality more than 38 per cent. 
in excess of this. 

The Japanese war is commonly looked 
upon as the bloodiest of modern wars. 
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According to the official statement of the 
Japanese Government 46,180 Japanese 
were killed and 10,970 died of wounds. 
Our industrial war shows a greater mor- 
tality year by year. Bulletin No. 83 of 
the Census of 1900 gives the rate of fatal 
accidents for the cities and States regis- 
tered as 90.3 per 100,000. On a basis of 
82,000,000 population this would mean 
an annual loss of 74,046. Assuming that 
only 85 per cent. of this should come un- 
der the head of industrial accidents 
proper, we would still have a yearly loss 
of 62,939. 

But we are all of us more familiar 
with the Civil War, and we know what 
frightful devastation it caused in house- 
holds North and South. It was, how- 
ever, but a tame conflict compared with 
that which rages today, and which we 
call “peace.” The slaughter of its great- 
est battles is thrown in the shade by the 
slaughter which particular industries in- 
flict today. Ask any schoolboy to name 
three of the bloodiest battles of that 
war, and he will probably name Gettys- 
burg, Chancellorsville and Chickamauga. 
The loss on both sides at Gettysburg 
was 5,662 killed and 27,203 wounded; 
at Chancellorsville, 3,271 killed and 18,- 
843 wounded; at Chickamauga, 3,924 
killed and 23,362 wounded. This is a 
total of 12,857 killed and 69,408 
wounded. But our railroads, State and 
interstate, and our trolleys in one year 
equal this record in the number of kill- 
ings and double it in the number of 
woundings. 

Let us take the Civil War as a whole. 
According to the revised figures of the 
Adjutant-General’s office (1898), the 
Union loss was 67,058 killed, 43,012 died 
of wounds and 40,154 died of causes 
other than disease. This is a total of 
150,224, or a yearly average for the four 
years of 37,556. Assuming that the 
Confederate loss approximated 65 per 
cent. of this, we have an annual average 
of 62,112 fatalities in one of the great- 
est and bloodiest of modern wars. But 
according. to the records we are today, 
in a time of profound peace, killing the 
same number of men every year. 

When the workers were slaves, a good 
slave was valued at from $1,200 to 
$1,800. With the enormously increased 
productivity of the artisan of today, he 
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should be worth as a chattel something 
in the neighborhood of $10,000. And 
were he owned absolutely, his owner 
would take extraordinary means. for his 
safety. No employer would hesitate at 
the expense of safeguarding his ma- 
chinery when he reflected that a little 
laxity might cause him the loss of a 
score of men aggregating a value of 
$200,000. But the workers are not 
slaves. They are free. And there are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
them looking for jobs. The employing 
class assumes no responsibility for the 
workman’s “keep.” When one work- 
man is slain or mangled, another, forced 
by the necessity of earning his living, is 
always eager to step into his shoes. And 
sO the conflict goes on without surcease. 

’ We have purposely omitted an attempt 
at comparing deaths from diseases inci- 
dental to war and those incidental to in- 
dustrial occupation. The figures are toc 
scant regarding the latter to make the 
comparison worth while. And yet, tho 
the mortality from disease has been great 
in most wars, and was particularly so in 
our Civil War, enough is known to war- 
rant an assertion that the mortality from 
diseases incident to industrial occupation 
is far greater. Indeed, the efforts that 
are now making to preserve the integrity 
of armies by forestalling deaths from dis- 
ease in their ranks are meeting with mar- 
velous success. The records of General 
Oku’s army from May to December, 
1904, read like the accounts of a miracle. 
Of 24,642 men treated, there were but 
40 deaths, altho 5,609 men were invalided 
home. The loss by disease in all the Jap- 


anese armies was, according to the offi- " 


cial statement, but 15,300. In our Civil 
War the Union loss alone was 224,586. 
But it is to the utmost interest of a 
nation at war to preserve the health of 
its armies; and so it is found that every 
modern discovery that makes to this end 
is availed of. But whose interest is it 
that the lives of the workers shall be 
equally guarded? The employing class 
has no material interest in the matter. 
The worker is “free,” legally, to refuse 
to work under dangerous conditions. If, 
economically, he must accept work under 
these conditions, that is another matter. 
And so the thing for which we are all 
to blame—ourselves, for our supineness 
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and indifference, no less than the employ- 

ing class—goes on and on, and the homes 

of the people are visited with deaths 

more numerous than those suffered in a 

great war. In Tennyson’s words: 

“Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, 
and that of a kind 

Viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the 
sword.” 

What is the people’s business is the 
business of our Government, to compel 
safe conditions as. far as possible. 

& 
The Third Elijah 

THE death.of John Alexander Dowie 
removes one of the most picturesque and 
extraordinary figures in our modern re- 
ligious history. He created a new sect, 
almost a new social institution. He rose 
to a dazzling pinnacle of ecclesiastical 
and financial power, and then suddenly 
collapsed, forsaken at once by his wiie, 
his son and his Church. 

He was an English Congregation: ul 
minister who had a notable success in 
Australia, and then came to Chicago un- 
der a divine impulse, as we doubt not 
he believed, to restore Apostolic faith 
and practise, especially in the gift of 
healing by prayer. Many others have 
tried faith healing and have found con- 
verts to be cured, but Dr. Dowie had un- 
usual powers of address and persuasion, 
and to these he added an extraordinar) 
executive and administrative ability. He 
impressed himself on lesser souls, and 
they could not help believing everything 
he said. He spoke with all the authority 
of one who had just received a mandate 
from God, and he marshaled his be- 
lievers by the hundreds and then the 
thousands under him. They were sup- 
plied with officers of every grade. No 
army was ever more fully officered. 
Every man or woman had something to 
do, something to obey, and every one 
must pay tithes. The tithes supplied the 
financial basis, and the multitudes of 
healings assured faith, and the sermons 
of the leader gave confident enthusiasm. 

Where else were ever such sermons 
heard? He had a magnificent voice to 
fill the vast Auditorium. His doctrine 
was biblical to the extreme of literalness. 
There was not in it a touch of heresy. 
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It was the old Gospel, with a prophetic 
insistence on all decency and purity of 
life. It had an Old Testament flavor; 
hence the tithes and the abomination of 
pork and, we may add, of tobacco. Then 


his language was most colloquial, full - 


of the simple devices which keep hearers 
in strained attention. He appealed to 
them by question, and bade them re- 
spond audible assent to what he said. 
Thus they repeatedly avowed their ac- 
ceptance of his claims, and denied the 
truth of the charges against him. The 
emphasis of his denunciations was past 
even biblical parallel. It was a common 
thing for him in his public sermons to 
call the users of tobacco “stink-pots,” 
and that is only one example of his 
coarse freedom. He was the very re- 
verse of the usual conventionalized 
preacher, and many an occupant of the 
pulpit might have got a good lesson 
from hearing him or reading his ser- 
mons published weekly in The Leaves of 
Healing. But nothing was so observa- 
ble as the astounding authoritativeness 
of his tone., One might be reminded of 
the protest addressed to a judge by a 
British barrister that God Almighty 


would not speak so insolently to a black 
beetle. : 

But pride cometh before destruction, 
_ and the very physical nature which he 
claimed to rule by prayer had its revenge 


of him. For we may assume that a 
slow and insidious softening of the 
brain was his undoing. It is a disease, 
at first not recognized, which destroys 
the judgment, while it may emphasize 
the arrogant conceit of one’s judgment. 
He made larger and more dazzling 
plans. He built his new Zion City. He 
attempted to convert New York by a 
sortie. He showed his weakness espe- 
cially in his assumption that he was the 
‘Third Elijah, the Restorer. That he be- 
lieved it we accept, for he was only half 
a charlatan. For this new dignity he 
made himself a coat of more parti- 
colors than Joseph or Aaron ever wore. 
The disease progressed, and he became 
more exacting as he became more irra- 
tional. He assumed the style and ex- 
travagances of royalty and traveled 
around the world visiting his missions. 
4.e€ made the purchase of an immense 
tract of land in Mexico the excuse for 
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an expedition for his health. His chief 
subordinates discovered—they could not 
help seeing—his irresponsible conduct ; 
and he promptly degraded them from 
their posts of honor. When his insanity 
became so extreme that he proposed, 
like the Old Testament Patriarchs, to 
take a second wife—for that seems to be 
the fact—his wife and son left him. 
Hardly had he called one of his apostles, 
Voliva, from Australia to take the place 
of those who were deserting him, when 
Voliva himself recognized the sad con- 
dition, and expelled the founder, the Re- 
storer, the Third Elijah, and put him on 
a pension, and he was forsaken in his 
mental decrepitude by those whom he 
had created into a new social and re- 
ligious state. It was a sad ending of an 
extraordinary career. Thus he died, yet 
holding to his own Messiahship, and re- 
fusing to be attended by a physician, 
whose profession he had abused with all 
possible vituperation. 

For he was only partly a charlatan. 
He believed in himself and all his 
claims. He was a charlatan in the vain 
display of his own glory. He misused 
the funds entrusted to him, all for the 
cause of Zion City and his own 
grandeur ; for such men think it right to 
do wrong, so enormous is their conceit 
of their superiority to the world’s formal 
standards of ethics. We do not call him 
an evil man, nor say that evil men and 
seducers wax worse and worse; we pre- 
fer to say that megalomania begets dis- 
ease and disease increases megalomania. 

The saddest thing is the new proof of 
the weakness of human nature, as seen 
in the multitudes who are ready to fol- 
low such a man. To be sure, his ex- 
treme orthodoxy of faith and his literal 
insistence on certain Mosaic commands 
helped him with literal people; but it 
was his arrogant positiveness that gained 
him his disciples. Men of a weaker 
mind—and few are competent to lead— 
will follow any propinquity which as- 
sumes surely to know and to command. 
Let a man say, “I know,” “This is so,” 
and they will ask no reason. They can 
even say, “Credo quia impossibile est,’ 
“I believe it because it is impossible,” if 
commanded thus to believe. So a hun- 
dred wild, extravagant apostles and 
apostolets easily secure thousands of 
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blind followers, and most easily those 
that promise miracles of healing. 

We hope Dr. Dowie’s Zion City will 
not immediately collapse. It would be 


interesting to see such a community es- 
It has certain high social and 
It might prosper if well 


tablished. 
ethical ideals. 


led. 
& 


Berea College 


Berea COLLEGE was founded by the 
Abolitionist John G. Fee. Before the 
Civil War no negro could be educated, 
but negroes were received with the 
white youth from the mountains just as 
soon as it was legal. They remained, 
without serious friction, until a wave of 
anti-negro legislation all thru the South 
struck. Kentucky, and a Legislature, 
many of whose members had no real de- 
sire to transform the college, yielded to 
it, and past a law forbidding coeduca- 
tion of the races in any school in the 
State. 

President Frost and the active trustees 
declare that they did their best to de- 
feat the law, and afterward to have it 
declared unconstitutional, and we are 
bound to believe them, altho it has not 
been easy to convince some of the white 
and colored friends that they were not 
at heart as content as were the trustees 
of Maryville College, Tenn., to have the 
nego students removed by law. 

Ever since resident Frost’s incum- 
bency it has been the effort to increase 
the number of white students, in the 
ratio of six to one, inasmuch as there 
are six whites to one negro in the State. 
To be sure, there are other colleges for 
whites, and none for negroes. Espe- 
cially was the effort made to draw white 
students from other States for its less 
expensive education. We notice in the 
catalog for 1901-2 that there were 59 
students in the four regular college 
classes, of whom 40 were from other 
States than Kentucky, and of the 19 
from Kentucky, 10 were from Berea, 
half of them from the teachers’ fami- 
lies; but the lower Normal students 
were mostly from the State. This effort 
to make the college predominantly 
white, and for the mountaineers and 
Northern whites rather than for the 
negroes, has aroused suspicion and an-' 
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tagonism, and columns and pages of 
controversy are to be read in the daily 
journals, especially of Boston. Yet we 
are not convinced that President Frost 
and the trustees did not honestly at- 
tempt to prevent hostile legislation, and 
that it was not their real deSire to keep 
this one Southern. college open to both 
races. 

But they accept the present law, be- 
cause they are forced to do so, and they 
sent their colored students to finish their 
course at Fisk and Atlanta universities, 
paying the expense, and calling them 
back to receive their diplomas. At 
present they thus pay the tuition of a 
hundred cofored students elsewhere, 
and are attempting to establish a second 
college for negroes in the State, which 
shall be under the same charter. 

Now the question is as to how they 
can do this. A considerable part of the 
endowment of the college was given 
daennitely for negro coeducation; how 
much is not clear. President Frost says 
perhaps as much as $200,000, while 
other trustees say this is a far too gen- 
erous computation. Berea has no more 
than it needs for its own support, not to 
speak of starting a new co-ordinate 
branch. Not a dollar of that $200,000 
or less is legally set apart for the ne- 
groes, and the trustees much prefer to 
make’ this necessity the ground for an 
appeal for half a million dollars for the 
new department. We see no reason whliy 
a considerable sum from their present 
endowment should not be set apart to 
back the appeal. Doubtless Kentucky 
should have an institution of high grade 
for negroes, which it does not now 
have, but the appeals are so: many that 
we admire the faith with which the trus- 
tees ask for so large a sum, much as it 
is needed. 

It was at a,Boston meeting in behalf 
of the new Berea for negroes that Pres- 
ident Eliot made the extraordinary 
statement that if there were any consid- 
erable number of negro students at Har- 
vard it might be necessary to segregate 
them in education, and he was sup- 
ported by Bishop Lawrence. Such an 
utterance, on such an occasion, in an 
appeal for Berea, and in the presence of 
its officers, might well be supposed to 
represent their views and wishes. It 
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was unfortunately timed, and was quite 
as unfortunate in its race doctrine. 

st 
Swiping 

THREE years ago one of the highest 
officials of one of the largest universities 
in the United States made complaint that 
the authorities of the university were 
puzzled to know what to do with a habit 
of recent growth, called by those engaged 
in it swiping, but which to him seemed 
to be stealing, and nothing short of it. 
He mentioned, as an illustration, the ne- 
cessity of closing the library against night 
work because so many electric lamps 
were stolen, while books were lost by the 
hundred. He mentioned a college fra- 
ternity, the members of which had agreed 
to return, after a vacation, with silver 
enough for lodge furnishing. Their ban- 
quets, he affirmed, were actually at the 
time being served with silver, every arti- 
cle of which had been stolen during that 
vacation (swiped). Of course, this is 
stealing, and of course the gentleman 
whom we are quoting was warranted in 
his. bitter condemnation of the practice ; 
but what could induce or predispose our 
literary institutions to establish a habit 
of breaking in upon property rights—a 
right on which civilization is based? Re- 
calling this general statement to a pro- 
fessor in another institution of high rank, 
he replied: “The evil is widespread. I 
have given orders not to have students 
turned loose in my library when I am ab- 
sent.” He remarked particularly that the 
guilty ones seemed to have no conscious- 
ness of wrongdoing. 

The subject brought the following let- 
ter from a literary woman well known in 
one of our large cities: 

“When you and I were discussing swiping, 
at your house in June, you asked me to put 
down on paper, to the best of my memory, 
what I told you by word of mouth. I have 
done so, and you may be sure it is accurate, 
at least is not over-stated. The young lady of 
whom I spoke to you is a very bright, hand- 
some girl, a society favdérite, and much ad- 
mired. She was an attendant at a fashionable 
school, and had a large acquaintance among 
college boys. She announced to them that 
she was going to collect a string of ‘swiped 


souvenir spoons,’ they must help her make a 
larger collection than any that the other girls 


. had.- Ina few months she had become the proud 


possessor of a ribbon, on which were closely 


tied dozens of silver spoons, of all sorts and 
sizes—every one purloined by herself and her 
admirers. That she was not ashamed of this 
performance, or in any way sensitive about it, 
is shown by the fact that this souvenir occu- 
pies a prominent place at the present time in 
her home town; while to me the saddest part 
of the incident is just this, that neither the 
fair owner nor her helpers seem to have had 
any conception that they were doing anything 
disgraceful; indeed, they openly boasted of 
their skill in obtaining especially valuable 
specimens. a4 

The writer of this letter is a woman 
of peculiar accuracy as well as of the 
highest moral sentiment. During a per- 
sonal interview, she not only confirmed 
every item of the letter, but added that 
she could point out several other cases 
quite as flagrant. 

In one of our Eastern cities a confirm- 
atory incident occurred at a _ banquet 
given by a famous yacht club. The ap- 
pointments to this dinner were very elab- 
orate and elegant, including beautiful 
china, made to order, with the mono- 
gram of the club. Not only was the sil- 
ver swiped, but at the close of the enter- 
tainment every cup and saucer had dis- 
appeared. We have taken special pains 
to secure confirmation concerning this 
story of the banquet, and we have gone 
so far as to secure the testimony of an- 
other witness concerning the _ stolen 
spoons. This witness writes: “I have 
myself seen the list of souvenir spoons, 
and I have heard the whole story from 
the young woman concerned. It is un- 
doubtedly true in every respect.” 

This subject has for some time been 
under discussion, sub rosa, with bated 
breath on the part of older friends, and 
with a tone apologetic—generally allow- 
ing, however, that our schoolboys and 
schoolgirls are in some way excusable for 
that which becomes a crime in other peo- 
ple; for hazing, as an instance, accom- 
panied by a good deal of personal abuse ; 
refusing to tell the truth concerning out- 
breaks, and, under pressure, a good deal 
of positive lying. We are not among 
those who believe that it is possible to 
establish any such modified code of 
morals for our school folk. But, in or- 
der to get at the matter from the right 
standpoint, we have mentioned it casually 
to several college students. One or two 
of these spoke of it as an outrage per se, 
as indecent and immoral, and as ¢stab- 
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lishing a dangerous bias of educated 
judgment. The majority, however, 
laughed off the affair as trivial, while 
one, a young man of admirable intellec- 
tual parts, assured. us that the whole 
affair must be looked upon as a good 
joke. He seemed to think that young 
people were quite excusable for being 
what he called “good fellows,” which he 
defined to be readinfess to have a good 
time and do what the others did—with- 
out mussing much over the moral qual- 
ity of the action. We believe that this is 
really quite a common opinion, altho the 
official whom we first mentioned reports 
that he does not at present either see or 
hear of as much swiping as he did three 
years ago. 

It does not occur to us as an absolute- 
ly novel situation, but much of the sort 
taken by those boys, now lawyers and 
ministers, who forty years ago used to 
invade sap bushes and raid orchards. It 
is rather an aggravated symptom of a 
deep social disease. Does this aggra- 
vation come to us as anything more than 
an offshoot of that larger swiping or loot- 
ing which has become a brilliant and “in- 
nocent” element in our business affairs? 
While the honorable A. B. is scooping in 
a railroad, why should not his son scoop 
in a few books from a professor’s library 
or some silverware from a gentleman's 
table? There is smartness at the top; 
why not smartness at the bottom? The 
ethics do not seem to be very sharply dis- 
tinguishable. There ceftainly is such a 
thing as common conscience, as there is 
common sense. We feel together ethic- 
ally, as we think together or work to- 
gether. There may be no better finger- 
post of whither we are ethically tending 
than to study just such phenomena as we 
have been discussing. We do not believe 
that swiping is universal in commercial 
affairs, nor any more universal in our 
schools, but we are unable to deny that 
there is a great deal too much inclination 
to leave the moral out of both school life 
and commercial enterprise. 

as 

Two or three weeks 
ago, the public was in- 
formed by the Rev. 
Frederick T. Gates, who represents Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller in the management 
of several educational or charitable un- 


Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Fortune 
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dertakings, that Mr. Rockefeller’s jor- 
tune did not exceed $300,000,000. This, 
he added, he had been authorized to say. 
Moreover, he continued, Mr. Rockefelle: 
had never held as much as 30 per cent. 
of the stock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It may be explained that this com- 
pany paid nearly $40,000,000 in divi- 
dends last year, and that its dividends in 
the last eight years have amounted to 
about $325,000,000. Doubting persons 
pointed out last week that, in obedience 
to the order of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, the Standard Oil Company, in 
June, 18098, filed at Columbus a statement 
giving the ngmes of the stockholders and 
the number of shares held byeach of them. 
and that, according to this statement 
(which has been published), John D. 
Rockefeller held a controlling interest, or 
51% per cent. of the whole number of 
shares. These critics, however, have 
overlooked the fact that the present 
Standard Oil Company was not organ- 
ized until a year later, in 1899. The 
statement filed at Columbus, therefore, 
related to its predecessor or to one of its 
predecessor’s constituent parts, and it 
does not necessarily conflict with the as- 
sertion of Mr. Gates. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Gates must see that a considerable num- 
ber of persons think his authorized as- 
sertion is at variance with the official 
record, we suggest that he should show 
just how large Mr. Rockefeller’s inter- 
est in the Standard Oil Company has 
been since 1899, and what his interest 
was in the predecessors of this corpora- 
tion. Publicity concerning these things 
can do no harm and may do some good. 
& 
A little more than three 


years ago, 596 persons 
were burned to death in 


The Iroquois 
Theater Case 


the Iroquois Theater, at Chicago. There 
was abundant evidence that the precau- 
tions: required by municipal regulations 


had not been taken. It will be recalled 
that many of the exits were not only 
closed, but even nailed up. On the 4th inst., 
Will J. Davis, the manager of the thea- 
ter, was brought to trial, having been in- 
dicted for manslaughter. Why there had 
been a delay of more than three years 
we do not know. Davis was arraigned 
before Judge Kimbrough, in Danville, 
the home of Speaker Cannon. The in- 
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dictment appears to have been based upon 
a municipal ordinance, which, it was al- 
leged, the defendant had violated. The 
testimony of the first witness was inter- 
rupted by Davis’s counsel, who undertook 
to prove that the Chicago Council had 
no power to pass such an ordinance, and 
also that the ordinance was void because 
it was not sufficiently definite. The re- 
ports which we have seen may be incor- 
rect. They show that the court sustained 
Davis’s counsel, holding that the State 
had surrendered to the city only so much 
of its sovereignty as would permit the 
enactment of an ordinance forbidding the 
erection of wooden buildings within the 
fire limits, and not enough to warrant 
further regulations; also that the ordi- 
nance was indefinite in that it required 
certain safeguards in structures designed 
to accommodate a “large number” of 
persons, “large number” being a vague 
term. For these reasons, it is reported, 
Judge Kimbrough directed the jury to 
acquit Davis, and this is the end of the 
attempt to punish some one for criminal 
negligence which caused a loss of 596 
lives. Evidently, there is something 
wrong and shameful about this. We are 
unable to say at present whether it is the 
court, or the prosecutor, or the City 
Council that deserves to be blamed. But 
it may safely be said that the failure to 
inflict any punishment for what took 
place in the Iroquois Theater on the 
afternoon of December 30th, 1903, is dis- 
graceful to the city of Chicago and the 
State of Illinois. 


John S. Hurd, Col- 
lector of Internal 
Revenue in the Phil- 


A Square Deal 
for the Philippines 


ippine Islands, has issued from-the Johns 
Hopkins Press a careful study of in- 
ternal taxation in the Philippines, with 
illuminating comparison with our experi- 
ences in dealing with Porto Rico. His 
conclusion is of interest for the next Con- 


gress. He says that if the custom bar- 
riers were razed and Philippine products 
were allowed free entry into the Ameri- 
can market, it would mean prosperity in 
the Islands, greatly increased power to 
purchase American goods, and greatly 
increased internal revenue collections. 
Then the Insular Government might dis- 
pense with the customs duties on goods 


imported from the United States, which 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
American manufacturer. The objection 
comes from our sugar and tobacco inter- 
ests. And yet we now use all the sugar 
we produce from cane and beets, and 
then import more sugar from abroad 
than the Philippines could produce in 
generations. And as to tobacco, the total 
exportation of cigars from the Philip- 
pines to all countries in the world is only 
about 1 per cent. of what is consumed in 
this country. But the increased demand 
which the removal of the duty would cre- 
ate would mean very much to the Filipino 
people. It would mean more schools, 
more roads and greater prosperity, in- 
stead of agricultural stagnation. It is 
selfish, it is cruel, that we do not give the 
Philippines the privilege we have given 
with profit to Porto Rico. 
s&s 

The attention of the Navy 
Department is_ respectfully 
called to the fact that the 
public is waiting to hear why the United 
States battleship “Connecticut” struck 
bottom the other day near the Culebras 
drill-ground. If a brand new, seven- 
million dollar vessel cannot go into wa- 
ters as well known as this, without get- 
ting ashore, the matter is one of grave 
concern. Information to the effect that 
Captain Swift is an excellent officer, 
with an enviable record, does not meet 
the question, but, on the contrary, gives 
especial point to:it. By way of contrast 
it may be noted that when the “Rhode 
Island,” some months ago, ran into the 
mud in Hampton Roads—another place 
theoretically as well known to naval of- 
ficers as Broadway is to the New 
Yorker—there was no delay in telling 
the country all about it, and Captain 
Garst was haled before a court martial, 
convicted and sent home under suspen- 
sion with all due celerity. There are 
now plenty of people to remark that 
Captain Swift of late years has been a 
prominent member of the General 
Board, in very close touch with the rul- 
ing powers at Washington, while Cap- 
tain Garst never attained such honors, 
and, in fact, has devoted a large portion 
of his career to the prosaic duties of a 
professor at the Naval Academy. And 
there are others quite ready to perceive 


Naval 
Questions 
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in the treatment of this last accident evi- 
dence of the same policy of suppression 
which hushed up the disgraceful ground- 
ing of the ships last year in New York 
Bay when following the lead of Admiral 
Evans. The “Maine” may not have led 
the fleet over a mudbank, but to accept 
this it is necessary to believe that the 
mud found in the “Maine’s” condensers 
miraculously came down the smoke- 
stacks. So also the smothering of the col- 
lision in the fog at Newport last. sum- 
mer has also been thoro and complete. 
The “Connecticut” has just arrived at 
the New York Navy Yard with sixty- 
five cases of typhoid on board. That 
also needs very clear explanation; and, 
incidentally, it may be observed that not 
only is there no adequate hospital ser- 
vice in the Navy, but Congress has just 
stricken out of the naval bill an appro- 
priation to establish one, altho nothing 
could be clearer or stronger than the 
arguments of Surgeon-General Rixey 
showing the crying necessity for it. 
But we can spend twenty millions for 
two big ships! 


Mr. Harriman now wants a “franker 
understanding” with the people and the 
Government. Speaking for railroad 
men, he says: “We have got to come out 
into the open.” He desires to develop 
“a feeling of co-operation” between the 
people and the railroads. “I propose 
hereafter to give the public information 
and to take it into my confidence.” If 
the Commission should place Mr. Harri- 
man again on the witness stand, perhaps 
he would now consent to answer in 
some way those questions as to his inter- 
est in large quantities of stock sold by 
bankers to the Union Pacific, his profits 
on other stocks sold to the company by 
himself, and his purchases (if any) of 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific be- 
tween July 19th, when it was virtually 
decided that a great increase of dividend 
should be made,.and August 17th, when 
the decision was made public. He ad- 
mits that he has made mistakes. His 
refusal to answer these questions was 
one of them. 

st 

We published not long ago on the au- 
thority of an erudite correspondent evi- 
dence to show that the description of 
Washington as “first in war, first in 
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peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen” was not first penned by Gen- 
eral Harry Lee, but by Judge Marshall. 
Several correspondents of THE Inpr- 
PENDENT and other papers have contro- 
verted this statement. Perhaps the best 
defense of Lee comes from Arthur B. 
Clarke, of Richmond, Va., who quotes to 
us Marshall’s own words from his “Life 
of Washington.” He says the set of 
resolutions in eulogy of Washington 
was “prepared by General Lee, who, 
happening not to be in his place when the 
melancholy intelligence was received and 
first mentioned in the House, placed them 
in the hands.of the member who moved 
them,” that is, John Marshall. See vol. 
V, p. 765. This seems conclusive. 


Professor Starr, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, has returned from a long trip in 
the Congo Free State, and he says the 
stories of atrocities are exaggerated. But 
he admits that the tribes are required to 
pay tribute in rubber. Why should they 
pay any tribute at all in their own land? 
—and that if they fail to do it punitive 
expeditions are sent out, and the native 
soldiers, after their warlike custom, cut 
off the hands of the dead, and sometimes 
by mistake of the wounded. That is con- 
fession enough. 


This is the way Dr. Dowie issued his 


commands. We quote from Leaves of 
Healing, August 15th, 1903: 

“Let all who have taken the Restoration 
Vow remember that, as Elijah the Restorer, 
we have given the command to every mem- 
ber of the Host to proceed with us to New 
York; and that, unless there is sufficient cause, 
such as will justify them before the Judg- 
ment Seat of God, they dare not disobey 
this command.” 

That visit was a failure, and the begin- 
ning of Elijah’s downfall. 
at 

Oh, yes, says Germany; we will con- 
sent to disarmament on any fair basis, 
say of population or commerce; but not 
on any proportion to present armaments, 
for our army is not too large now, and 
our navy is much too small. Those who 
do not wish to reduce the burdens can 
easily find excuses for refusal. The 
Emperor dissolved his Reichstag be- 
cause it would not consent to a large 
colonial army, and the new Reichstag 
submits. 





Insurance 


The Perkins Campaign Gift 


FOLLOWING his acquital on the charge 
of larceny by the Court of Appeals by 
a vote of four to three, as noted in this 
department last week, George W. Per- 
kins has refunded $54,019.19 to the New 
York Life Insurance Company. This 
sum, including interest, represents the 
contribution made by him on behalf of 
the company to the Republican National 
Campaign Committee in 1904 for which 
he was subsequently reimbursed by the 
New York Life. The action of the com- 
pany in this transaction was declared il- 
legal as the payment could not be con- 
sidered to be for the corporate purposes 
of the company and Mr. Perkins has now 
closed the incident by issuing his personal 
check to cover the amount involved in 
favor of the New York Life. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note the fact brought out by the Arm- 
strong Committee that the contribution 
was not accounted for in the report made 
by the New York Life to the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

Some of those who are inclined to 
criticise Mr. Perkins assert that, ten 
months after the contribution was made, 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou (who had 
been chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee) executed a ten year 
contract with the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company (of which Mr. Per- 
kins was an influential director) for car- 
rying the mails, at a price which yields 
about $750,000 a year. Attention was 
directed to this in a statement published 
on the day immediately preceding the 
refunding of the contribution, and some 
interest was excited in this addition to 
the history of the controversy. 

at 

The Liberty Life Insurance 

Company 

ANNOUNCEMENT was made last week 
of the formation of a new life insurance 
company to be called the Liberty Life. 
This company has progressed with its 
organization to the point of having paid 
up its capital of $175,000, including a 
surplus of $50,000 and further sum 
of $25,000, subscribed as an organi- 
zation campaign fund, and elected its 


officers. The new company will do 
business at No. 111 Broadway as 
its home office. It will work along 
similar lines to those guiding the 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which was incorporated last De- 
cember to take over excess business. of 
the giant concerns, which, under the pre- 
vailing Armstrong law, will not be per- 
mitted to write over $150,000,000 worth 
of annual business. 

William H. Lynn will head the Lib- 
erty as president, with General George 
M. Smith as first vice-president, Albert 
C. Case, second vice-president; D. D. 
Allerton, secretary, and Charles Badgley 
as treasurer. The directorate is made 
up as follows: W. J. Courtney, Walter 
A. Burke, D. D. Allerton, Mason B. 
Starring, Russell Harding, W. H. 
Lynn, Edward J. Welsh, George M. 
Smith, Thomas J. O’Donahue, Albert C. 
Case, Rudolph Kleybolte, Charles 
Badgley, W. F. White, Joseph Dickson, 
S. D. Lounsbery, Christian F. Tietjen 


and William B. Clark. 
Non-participating policies will be a 


feature of the new company’s business, 
and its organizers direct attention to the 
fact that none of its officers or directors 
represent any insurance interest. 


os 


This seems to be an era of insurance 
legislation. Following an epoch where 
the insurance business was neglected to 
a very considerable extent, we are now 
confronted by legislation that threatens 
not only to be restrictive, but in some 
cases absolutely prohibitive. Nearly 300 
bills having insurance as a moving cause 
are pending in thirty-two States, and the 
end is not yet. Grover Cleveland re- 
cently touched upon this phase of pres- 
ent day tendencies and decried the un- 
reasonable conditions that are being 
emphasized in some of the proposed 
measures. The Missouri situation, to 
which we referred last week, is to be fol- 
lowed in other States, and the revolt 
against the insurance companies threat- 
ens to go to unreasonable lengths unless 
the legislative forces can be made to see 
that a community of interest still exists 
between the several States and the in- 
surance companies. 
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Financial 


The Stock Market 


Last year’s crops were not a dream. 
Activity in the iron industry has not been 
checked. The productive capacity of 
manufacturing concerns is still insuffi- 
cient to supply demands promptly. Con- 
sumption is upon an extraordinary scale. 
General trade is. good and improving. 
Prosperity still prevails. Fundamental 
conditions have not called for that con- 
tinued and sensational decline of the mar- 
ket value of securities on the Stock Ex- 
change which is the subject of so much 
comment. 

There have been reasons, however, 
for a part of the recent decline, reasons 
that have tended to prevent new invyest- 
ments in railroad shares and to cause 
some liquidation. These are the revela- 
tions of the Harriman investigation, the 
pessimistic predictions of indicted capi- 
talists, an increase in the cost of railway 
operation which promises to overtake the 
increase of profits, and the restrictions of 
new State legislation concerning railway 
rates. The public, for these reasons, 
probably reached the conclusion that con- 
ditions warranted no advance in railway 
shares, but pointed to some natural de- 
cline. 

All this does not account for the ex- 
traordinary course.and character of the 
market. The main cause of the sharp 
fall and enormous volume of transactions 
has been speculation on a large scale by 
. persons controlling great quantities of 

capital who have sought to depress values 
either for immediate profit or for an ex- 
tension of power. An incident of their 
campaign appears to have been a trans- 
fer of the control of the Reading system 
at the time when the decline was tem- 
porarily interrupted on the 6th. An im- 
pression prevails that control of that 
property (accompanied by a profit of 
several millions) now rests with Mr. 
Frick, an associate of Mr. Harriman. 
Other readjustments of control, as a re- 
sult of the campaign, may hereafter be 
disclosed. Thus far, these recent opera- 
tions of giant speculators have not per- 
ceptibly affected general industrial and 
commercial conditions. But it is possible 
so to extend and prolong such a move- 
ment that the effect of it will be felt 
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throughout the country, even if the 
movement begins, in a time of general 
rosperity. 

prosperity i 

....While our imports of automobiles 
last year were nearly $5,000,000, our ex- 
ports were almost as great, amounting to 
$4,409,186, and machines representing 
nearly half of this value were sent to 
Europe. 

....-Net sales of the American Woolen 
Company in 1906 were the largest in the 
company’s history. Earnings, both gross 
and net, showed a considerable increase 
over those of 1905. -In the eight years 
of the company’s life, $22,437,000 has 
been earned for dividends, and $11,327.- 
ooo has been distributed. A net surplus 
of $11,110,000 remains, after liberal 
charging off for depreciation. 

....Fisk & Robinson, the well-known 
bankers, in their Monthly Bulletin of In- 
vestments for March, discuss the condi- 
tion of the railroad bond market. 
Pointing out their reasons for expecting 
a gradual easing off in rates for time 
money, and referring to the approaching 
reinvestment of money now held in the 
Government 4 per cent. bonds of 1907, 
they direct attention to the present low 
price of first-class railroad bonds. Tak- 
ing twenty - seven representative issues, 
they show that the average price of them 
last month was 101.23, against 106.98 in 
February, 1905. 


....Large increases in all departments 
are shown in the report of that great cor- 
poration, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for the calendar year 1906. 
Gross earnings of the entire system were 
$295,898,165, an increase of nearly $30,- 
000,000; net earnings were $84,354,399. 
or $10,385,000 more than those of 1905. 
The increase in the tons of freight car- 
ried was nearly 11} per cent., and the 
number of passengers was greater by 114 
per cent. than in the preceding year. Al- 
tho large sales were recently made, the 
company still owns securities of other 
corporations for which it paid $194,000,- 
000. These investments yielded a rev- 
enue of nearly $12,000,000. The report 
contains interesting statements as to the 
progress of the tunnel and terminal im- 
provements at New York. 
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Dress Shield 


Odorless Impervious Hygienic Washable Guaranteed 





Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the OMO Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 
Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. [t is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY 
shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guaraitee. Your garment is protected 
by wearing the OMO. Satisfaction and comfort are assured by using the OMO. Insist on having the OMO 
Shield eal take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 


Send:for our: Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
. Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


' Department w Middletown, Conn. 














“Matchless, Unrivalled,”--Franz Liszt. 

“No other instrument so enraptures 
the player,”’--X. Scharwenka. 

Tn such emphatic terms, the test musi- 


cians and composers have for the past 
fifty years voiced their praise of the 


Masons Hamlin 
ORGANS 


As an adjunct to the piano, no other 
instrument is capable of giving an equal 
amount of musical pleasure, even when 
played by amateurs of moderate ability. Its 
wonderrul variety of tone, imitating the 
principal instruments of the orchestra, and 


giving as well the fullness and grandeur of 
the organ, make it the ideal instrument for E FC TRO 
the i 

A large library of music, containing all 
the standard compositions,may be obtained, 
including solos and duos with piano, and 
arrangements for the voice; all rezistered 
for the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 

Write for Catalogue K, giving full description of 

E 





this music and of organs especially adupted to home to Clean and Polish 


"¢ ‘coe SILVERWAR 
Mason& Hamlin Co, | cee TREs RANE tate 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 80 Cliff St., New York, 
492-494 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


‘“‘All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading ** CYSTITIS”? says: 


**In the treatment of Cystitis water is the great 
aid to all forms of medication. Moreover, 


is the ideal form 
in which to ad. 


minister it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of con- 


taining substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. 


Patients should be encouraged to take from 


two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necessary 


after the first day or so. 


“IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH- 
AEMIA, and the like, ITS ACTION IS PROMPT 
AND LASTING.” 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical and 
Gynecological Assn., Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘1f I were asked what mineral water has the widest range of 


usefulness, I would un- 
hesitatingly answer, 


In-Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheum- 
LITHIA WATER astism, Lithaemia, and the’ like. its 


action is prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, 


and many cured. 


I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating 


power of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break 
up the gravel forming habit.” 
Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





READING NOTICES 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW . 

Following the Motor Boat Show, with which it was 
associated fest year, the Sportsman’s Show this year pre- 
sented an independent exhibition last week. Massed to- 
gether were guns, trophies of the chase, living and 
stuffed, portable wigwams, camping outfits, canoes, a novel 
hand-power motor, various ‘animal skins, etc., etc. The 
‘call of the woods certainly sounded in the Madison Square 
Garden, from the start to the finish of the Sportsman’s 
Show. As might be expected, Nimrods young and old 
gathered from far and near to see and to learn. The 
show was truly academic as well as picturesque. Among 
the many exhibits that were noteworthy may be men- 
tioned that of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, whose 
Vacationists’ Guide Book, with its delightful and sug- 
gestive cover design, bears the euphonious title, “In 
the Maine Woods.” The book, which can be_ had 
on application to Geo. M. Houghton, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Bangor, Me., will appeal to all persons 
who know anything about the charm that lurks in the 
pathless forests, where the music of nature plays and 
her manifestations take on forms that are multiple. The 
small and great’ wood dwellers serve to sustain interest 
in the wooijs. Woodcraft comes in and the ability to 
triumph because of its mastery is ever a joy and a de- 
light to the city dweller. The popularity of the animal 
tale in fiction has pointed the way for a more supreme en- 
joyment of the Maine woods and forests. In this con- 
nection it may be said to vacationists, regarding Maine, 
“think it over.” 

Those who take the vacation question seriously and 
plan what they will do in the glorious vacation days that 
are now approaching, even if they are not close at hand, 
may well consider Newfoundland and Labrador. These 
are both unrivaled resorts for the tourist, health seeker 
and sportsman. The days are bright and sunny. The 
evenings are cool. The lordly caribou still roams the 
woods and trout and salmon abound in the streams. The 
climate is good, dry and bracing. There is no hay fever 
to make life miserable. Camping sites are numerous. The 
country is casy of access and all in all both Newfound- 
land and Labrador are full of vacation lure. The Reid 
Newfoundland Company at St. John’s, Newfoundland, will 
cheerfully furnish additional data regarding these places 
as well as booklets for the asking. Judging-by the exhidit 





of this pope at the Sportsman’s Show, the vacationist 
who goes Newfoundlandward will make no mistake. 

The exhibit of the New Brunswick Tourist Associa- 
tion, of St. John, N. B., had to do with canoeing and 
camping in New Brunswick. The soul stirring canoe 
trip on. the rough waters of the Restigouche, the quieter 
tenting in New Brunswick woods, the headwaters of the 
St. John, the death of the caribou, breakfasting on a 
fish diet freshly caught, moose hunting, salmon and trout 
fishing, the portage, all these and a dozeu other things, all 
equally alluring in connection with New Brunswick, which 
is the sporting paradise of North America, were brought 
out at the Sportsman’s Show by the exhibit of this con- 
cern. 


A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 

A dress shield :hough apparently in itself an insignifi- 
cant article of the toilet may easily make or mar the 
handsomest and inost exvensive gown. The well dressed 
woman, therefore, should insist on using the best article 
for this purpose. Experience has shown that the Omo 
Dress Shield, made by the Omo Manufacturing 
Company, of Middletown, Conn., meets. every requisite 
of a perfect dress shield. It is durable, odorless and im- 
pervious te moisture. Investigation has proved that the 
material from which it is made is not favorable to the 
eee of disease germs; the Omo is, therefore, hygienic. 
t is made in various styles and sizes and meets every 
possible requirement. 


_______ DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








American Car & Fdy. Co., preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

American Car & Fdy. Co., quarterly, com- 
mon, % per cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

Interborough Metropolitan Co., quarterly, 
preferred 1%4 per cent., payable April 1st, 1907. 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable April rst, 1907. 

Southern Railway Co., preferred, 2% per 
cent.; payable “April 22d, ‘1907. 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Why Not Get The Best? peer ge o et ee er 


Food that can be — es —_— ane Sea 
by the children as well as the older members o 
THE CELEBRATED the family, makes a pleasant household com- 
modity. 
Such a food is Grape-Nuts. ‘It not only agrees 
FR. BECK & CO. with and builds up children, but older persons 
who, from bad habits of eating, have become 
vou. e 
A Phila. lady, after being benefited herself, 
persuaded her husband to try Grape-Nuts for 
as « — She —e 2 a 
3; ut eight years ago I had a severe attack o 
are the best and have stood the test congestion of stomach and bowels. From 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator that time on, I had to be very careful about eat- 
ing, as nearly every kind of food then known to 
to show our samples. They cost no me seemed to cause pain. 
“Four years ago I commenced to use Grape- 
Reng” I grew Pct te and — _ from t + 
time I seldom have been without it; have gaine 
SOLE MAKERS OF in health and strength and am now heavier than 
2 I ever was. ; 
“My husband was also in a bad condition—his 
incrusta ~ a ton stomach became so weak that he could eat hardly 
anything with comfort. I got him to try Grape- 
that permanent wall covering ; many alsa sade soon found his stomach trouble had 


new designs and colors. . . . . y girl and boy, 3 and 2 years old, do. not 
want anything else for breakfast but Grape-Nuts, 











. 


and more healthy children cannot be found.” 


es Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
po Aik ae a Ses NEW YORK || Read the little booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” 


in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
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iB? AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 

= for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. @ For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 

A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury.Mass. 
RRR NO RS ENERO! 
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Hollyhocks 


"small duit should have Hollyhocks. Not those with 








small, dull hued, imperfect blossoms, but the improved 

kind, with large, perfect, exceedingly double, bright col- 
ored flowers (each one a veritable rosette)—crimson, maroon, 
rose, salmon, yellow, snow white, etc. Though not generally 
known, there has been. as great improvement made in this state- 
ly flower, during the past 25 years, as there has in the Canna, 
Dahlia, Chrysanthemum or Carnation. 


LOVETT’S SUPERB 
HOLLYHOCKS 


will doubtless prove a revelation to thousands. The flowers are 
not only very large, wonderfully perfect in make up and pure 
in color, but. they are produced in far greater numbers and for 
a much longer season than the Hollyhocks of “Grandmother’s 
Garden”— interesting and attractive as they were. In my cata- 
log of. Hardy Perennial Plants the above are illustrated and 
described, with prices of plants, together with more than one 
thousand varieties of other. beautiful hardy flowers. 

Nothing for the cost gives such an air of refinement and adds 
so much cheer to the country home grounds, rendering them at- 
tractive and interesting from early spring until late autumn, as 
Hardy Perennials; yielding, as they do, a wealth of flowers of 
an almost endless variety of form and color—not only during 
the year planted. but for many years—from a single planting. 

My catalog of Hardy Perennial Plants is a profusely illus- 
trated and beautifully printed book of seventy pages; its de- 
scriptions are accurate and it is replete with information of value 
to all who are interested in flowers. Mailed free for the. asking. 


J. T. LOVETT, ~ Little Silver, N. J. 














New Rose of Extraordinary_Beauty 


(also-called Frau Karl Druschki) 
Hardy Perpetual Flowering White Rose. It should be in 
every garden. -We offer strong field-grown plants. For 


description of this and many other novelties send for 
booklet with beautiful colored plate of the New ; 
The Largest and also illustrated descrintive catalog (144 pages) free. 


Best Equipped MOUNT ore LANGER, Sone NEW YORE 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Cutlery, ee Sa and Glass, Sc RE & vE : Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 

130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 

















Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes «aly. 
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To Have the Earliest Vegetables 


jn their neighborhood has always been a source of pride to all progressive gardeners. 
If you want the choicest vegetables from five days to a week ahead of your neighbors, 


Maule’s Always Ahead Collection 


is what you surely need. The following six Specialties are superlative, not only with regard 
to earliness, but in quality as well. For 50 cents I will send one regular size packet of 
Maule’s Earliest of All Tomato. — Five days | Lightning Scarlet Turnip Radish.—Produces 


earlier than any other. good size radishes in 14 to 20 days. 
New Alpha Beet.—As early as the earliest and | Maule’s Extra Early Cucumber.—A week ear- 


twice as large. Cooks fine. lier than the next best and very productive. 
Maule’s First Early Cabbage. — Flat headed, | New Rene ¢ pmreoms Pepper. — One or two weeks 
but as early as the earliest pointed varieties. ahead of every other variety. A great yielder. 

One packet of each of the above six novelties for 50 cents, postpaid, is an offer worthy the 
attention of every reader of this magazine. With the seeds, if requested, I will also send 
you a copy of my New Seed Book for 1907, pronounced by all the best catalogue I have issued 
in the past 30 years; it contains 63 Specialties in Vegetable Seeds and 69 Specialties in Flower 
Seeds, many of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 338,000 copies of this Book have already 
been mailed, at a cost of more than $45,000. I merely make this statement to give readers of 
this advertisement who are not acquainted with Maule’s Seeds, an idea of the enormous busi- 
ness [ am doing annually with the gardeners of the country. You certainly need this Book 
before ordering Seeds, Bulbs, Plants or Trees of arty description. It is sent free to all ordering 
the abovo collection of my choice Novelties, and sending me 50 cents for same. 


Address WM. HENRY MAULE, 1779 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Having sold or reserved a portion of this issue, we offer the balance of 


$1,900,000 


Atlantic Shore Line Railway 
Refunding Mortgage 4% 20-Year Gold Bonds 
At 85 and Interest 


To Yield 5.25% to Maturity 


TRUSTEE, KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Of the $3,000,000 Bonds authorized, $1,900,000 are now outstanding as an interest charge on the. 
Company ; the balance can only be issued under stringent provisions for extensions and improvements 


onds not subject to call. 


Denominations $500 and $1000. 


The ATLANTIC SHORE LINE RAILWAY owns and operates 79 miles of substantially built 
and thoroughly equipped, standard gauge electric road, serving the Southwestern section of the State 


of Maine, under Perpetual Charter. 


Statement of Earnings, Year Ending December 31, 1906. 


Gross Earnings 

Operating Expenses 

Net Earnings 

Interest Charges and Taxes 
Surplus Earnings 


Special Circular and full information on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers, 30 Pine Street, New York 


$293,140.93 
163,681.11 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous “‘ repeat.”’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
impo from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Compeny. New York 


LE AGENTS 














BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tue 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


§ GUARANTEED 
Preferred Shares 


THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has for 
over tem years paid Preferred Shareholders. 3 per cent. 
semi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over 
half a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at $ro2 per 
share. Write for Booklet F. 

NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








1875 1907 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
OF 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mertgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





Sist YEAR 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 

Bonds and mortgages 
Amount of stock and bond investments, 
) value.. 9,587,596 07 
41,461,350 00 
5,830,820 67 


None 
1,000,000 00 


None 
4,225,165 19 
None 


Real Banking house, 
other real estate, 
Due from trust 


gold certificates) 


2,650,000 00 
tems carried as cash.... No 


ne 


receiver, trustee, 
committee, or as depositary of moneys 
deposited on order of the court, for which 
the trust company is liable because the 
same are not legal for savings banks, nor 
permitted in and by the respective instru- 
ments or words creating or defining the 
trusts 
Amount of assets not included under any 
of the above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset 


$68,181,181 93 

Estimated accrued interest not entered on 
books at date of this report as an asset.. $436,883 09 

LIABILITIBS. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

“Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid), $13,630,786.37;sur- 
plus on basis of book value after charging 
and crediting accrued interest not entered 
on books, $13,039,866.07; surplus on market 
value after charging and crediting accrued 
sxeerest not entered on books, $13,129,- 


Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred), time 

Amount due trust companies 

Amount due banks and bankers 


13,540,742 44 


22,994,407 12 


3,824,970 82 


None 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, 
4,109,011 98 


a 150,000 00 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any None 
Preferred liability on account of investments 
held as executor, etc. 
Other Habilities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends ae oe 
Certified checks .... oe 
Reserved for taxes and expenses . 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


None 


None 
None 
115,500 00 


None 


$68,181,181 93 

Estimated accrued interest not entered on 

books at date of this report as a liability $1,053,259 46 

*Surplus includes undivided profi 
Amount of debts guaranteed and liability 

thereon at date of this ees 
= - ich interest is 

pa é 


None 
51,933,492 64 


Average rate of interest on deposits on which interest 
is paid, 3.1 

Has each n 
Department to this institution been submitted to the Board 
of Directors at the meeting held next after its receipt? 


es 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
HELDON 


clal communication directed by the Banking 


EDWARD W. , President, and HENRY E. 
tary, of United States Trust 
and doing business at Nos. 45 and 
Wall Street, in the City of New York, in said county, being 

duly sworn, each for himself, says the f 

wi the schedules accom the 

correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and they further say that the usual business of 


Company of 
47 





said trust company has 
an gee | by the Banking 
a not e 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President. 
HENRY EH. AHERN, Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents 
the 4th day of March, 1907, before me. 
H. MACBRIDE, 


[Seal of Notary.] 
Notary Public No. 2, 
ew York County. 


How To Get An Income 


I want to send my book free to every ma 
who makes more money than he spends 
The book tells why some people don’t get 
incomes. Tells how to buy an income; how 
much it costs; how long it takes to get it 
through all the methods I can think of, 
such as Life Insurance, vings Banks, 
Business, Real Ustate, tocks, Bonds, 
Mortgages. Then presents a way thet 
strikes me as being better than any, 
quicker than any, cheaper than any. Send 
for it now while you think of it. 
CASH A. HARRIS, One Madison Ave., New York 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy tooms for the use and convenience 
of canta. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAN,.COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 14% has been declared upon the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, payable on April Ist, 
1907, to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 18th, 1907. The transfer books will be closed as to 
the Preferred Stock from — _— 1907, to April ist, 

inclusive. Will mail checks. 

een te . H. ISMON, Secretary. 

Dated New York, March 7th, 1907. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 6th, 1907. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 32 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
it was resolved that a dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company be declared and 
paid on Monday, April 1st, 1907, at the office of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau street, 
New York City, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, March 11th, 1907. Transfer books 
will close Monday, March 11th, 1907, and reopen on Tues 


es Wa 8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 














» 1907. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 6th, 1907. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
it was resolved that a quarterly dividend of % per cent. 
on the Common Capital Stock of the Company be declared 
and paid on Monday, April ist. 1907, at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassa 
street, New York City, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Monday, March 11th, 1907. Transfer 
books will close ML i007 March 11th, 1907, and reopen 
on Tuesday, ‘April a 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 








resentati or ie ieenbettan t Company, 20 Wall St. 
n Trus m y 
, oe WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. om the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable April ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15th, 1907. Transfer books will 
close March 15th, 1907, and reopen April ist, 1907. Checks 


led. 
- E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





—~ 


INTERBOROUGH-METROPOLITAN 
COMPANY. 


Notice of payment of dividend on the preferred stock. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (14%) upon the preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable April Ist, 1907, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Monday, March 
th, 1907. 

. the purpose of such dividend, the transfer books 
will close at 3 P. M. on Monday, March 18th, 1907, and 
reopen at 10 o’clock on Monday, April ist, 1907. 

March 7th, 1907. H. M. FISHER, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPARY. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT CO., LESSEE. 
Ninety-second Quarterly Dividend. 
No. 13 Park Row, New York, March 1lith, 1907. 
The guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and _ three- 
quarters per cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
Railway Company will be paid on and after Monday, April 
ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on Friday, March 15th, 1907, at three 
o'clock P. M. 
The transfer books will .be reopened on Wednesday, 
March 27th, 1907, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


80 Broadway, New York, March 8th, 1907. 
A DIVIDEND OF TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(24%) out of accumulated income has been declared 
om the PREFERRED STOCK of the Company, payable 
April 224, 1907, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 30th, 1907. 
The preferred stock transfer books will close at 12 
gelock noon on Saturday, March 30th, 1907, and will re- 
open at 10 o’clock A. M. on Monday, 2s 22d, 1907. 
R. D. LANKFORD, Secretary. 


23 Wall Street, New York, March 8th, 1907. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Pre- 
ferred Stock Trust Certificates of the Southern Railway Co., 
WHICH HAVE ASSENTED TO THE EXTENSION AGREE- 
MENT OF AUGUST 27TH, 1902, will close at 12 o’clock 
non on Saturday, March 30th, 1907, and will reopen at 
10 o'clock A. M. on Monday, April 22d, 1907. 

April 22d, 1907, the Voting Trustees will be ee 
pared to distribute the above dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (2%%), when received by them, among 
the parties entitled thereto, as same appear of record on 
their books when closed as above. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 





ELECTION 
AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


78 to 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
February 28th, 1907. 
At the Annual Blection of this Company, held this day, 
the following gentlemen were elected Trustees for the 
ensuing year, viz.: 
THEODORE H. FREELAND, 
PHINEAS, C. LOUNSBURY, 


EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 
WARREN L. GREEN, 
L. POTTS, 


FRANCIS » 
ANDREW V. STOUT, 
ALFRED JARETZKI. 





At a subsequent meeting of the Soard of Trustees the 
following officers were elected: 
WARREN L. GREEN, President. 
THHODORD H. FREBUAND, Chairman of Board. 
DANIEL B. WOODHULL, Vice-President. 
JOS. FLEMING, Vice-President. 
FRANK K. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


HAS, L. ‘Treasurer. 
GEO. H. DA RTH, 4. Gec’y and A. Treas. 





If{we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those dent - upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
Death lurks in the pot. The grim destroyer stalks abroad 
in the land, and evezy one, hi ih or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ability can 
life insurance companies have come into existence, and a 
man who takes out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and a moderate premium, 
has cast an anchor to windward that in case of death will 
serve the widow and orphans to the extent of the face of 
the policy. No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected th matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. There- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 


INCORPORATED 1 51 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


~ PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





The definite surrender values in oom, or up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts ‘Fortettere Law, 
in accordance with which all icles of the BERKSHIR 
are issued; the solid financ condition of the com ; 
= eee corpies; _& Renteciee Gitenes: its liberal a 

es; promptness legitimate 
make the BERKSHIRE a cent desirable company 
| —— aimed and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





JANUARY ist, 1907 
$29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy,. and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST ‘SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN — 
HOLDERS 1S LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE. INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, III, 











Hitlantic Mutual : 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Riek and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 


with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic . 


Mutwal Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of wate 108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed _ 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits arf the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
ae 5 § ocr with the charter. 

AN VEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-President. 

LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD © COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


19,469,981 











1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1 


National +Hartfo 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement agreed 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all ny 

Re-Insurance Rese: 

Unsettled Losses y other claims. . 

Net Surplus ..... 00 $ Shee ASR AP sowie de 


seccecees $7,076,858 


em NICHOLS, President. 
A. SMITH Vice President. * 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1907...... 


2  R STILLMAN, Secretary. © 


. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. — 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, M 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS 


All forms of Life and matonmnant Policies re 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surte 
ahd paid up insurance values to which the insured is 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and valhes for adny age sent 
plication to the Company's Office 


702,691.55 
#30, 600,270.95 
a 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-P 
D. F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. § 





